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For the Woman's Journal. 


OUR HONORED DEAD. 





BY SARAH M. PERKINS. 





Bring flowers for the dust of the brave, 
For the boys, who went to the strife; 

For these the fair tributes we crave, 
And we ponder the beautiful life 

Of many a boy of the noble band, 

Who died for home and native land 


Bring lilies white and roses fair, 
And lay them gently o’er the sod; 
The fragrance sweet shall bless the air, 
And rise like incense to our God, 
As o’er them nightly dews do weep, 
Aud angels guard their lowly sleep. 


Let music soft o’er them be heard, 
As we adorn the sacred spot; 
O’er them the song of bee and bird 
Shall flood the air from dell and grot; 
And sweet sunshine and balmy air 
Shall bless the spot so pure and fair, 


Thus as the fleeting years do speed, 
We'll not forget the soldiers brave, 
Who, in our hour of sorest need, 
Sprang forth to arms, and found a grave. 
All souls are His; to them be given 
The fairest mansions in God’s heaven. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





ALBANY, N. Y., May 26, 1886.—The 
Senate as well as the Assembly has passed 
a declaratory Act aflirming that mothers 
of children are legally entitled to vote at 
school elections. 
on 

TOLEDO, May 25, 1886. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association opened to-day, 
at 3 P. M., Mrs. Frances M. Casement, 
president, in the chair. ‘The mayor of the 
city, Samuel F. Forbes, made an address 
of welcome; Mrs. Alice H. Peters, of Co- 
lumbus, responded in a bright, appropriate 
speech. Delegates from Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Kirkland, Painesville, Wil- 
loughby, Elyria, Geneva, Mansfield, Ober- 
lin, and other localities were present. 








———_*# oo 


Another woman has passed a successful 
examination and been given a license to 
command a steamboat. Her name is Mary 
E. Cook. She is captain of the yacht 
Elizabeth of Harlem, of which her husband 
is engineer. 


2+ 
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Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suftrage As- 
sociation, during the coming month, as 
follows: 


Sunday, June 6, Methuen. 

Monday, June 7, Dorchester, Boston Woman 
Suffrage League. 

Friday, June 11, Brockton. 

Topsfield, at date not yet fixed. 

The year’s meetings will close with a con- 
vention in the Congregational Church of 
Peabody. 
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Indianapolis is excited over a proposal 
to license the social evil. Councilman 
Pearson let it be known that he contem- 
plated the introduction of a city ordinance 
to “regulate” the evil by licensing houses 
of prostitution, putting a conspicuous 
badge upon every inmate, and subjecting 
them to medical as well as official surveil- 
lance. his intention got into the papers 
on Saturday. On Monday there was held 
4 meeting of women—‘‘good mothers and 
sisters,” the Indianapolis Sentinel says. A 
petition protesting against any such legis- 
lation, as ‘a sin against religion, decency, 
and morality,” was prepared and numer- 
ously signed, and was presented by a com- 
nittee of ladies at the meeting of the 
Council on Monday evening. Five minutes 
Were granted the ladies to make their pro- 
test, and then they withdrew, probably 
Wishing more earnestly than ever before 
for the right to vote. 





The ladies based their protest upon the 
immorality of the proposed measure. The 
argument is sound, and would appeal 
strongly to women or to good men. But 
with a city council that could seriously 
contemplate such a measure, it would 
probably have more effect to lay stress 
upon the failure of such legislation to se- 
cure the hoped-for sanitary benefits. The 
system has been in full operation in Paris 
for a hundred years; and it is notorious 
that Paris is exceptionally afflicted with 
the very class of maladies against which 
this legislation is supposed to guard. It 
has led to such an amount of black-mail, 
conflicts and scandals, that the municipal 
council annually recommend its abolition. 
England has just repealed it after nearly 
twenty years’ experience. St. Louis enacted 
it at one time, and repealed it a few years 
later with only one dissenting vote. Emi- 
nent European doctors, who make no 
claim to morality, and whose lives would 
not bear out such a claim, denounce the 
system roundly as a complete ‘sanitary 
humbug.” ‘There is a growing hostility to 
it in every country where it exists. 

——— _ -*# oe - ——_ -— 

A fatal defect of the attempted ‘tregu- 
lation,” from a sanitary as from an ethi- 
cal point of view, is that it is only ap- 
plied to one sex. Mrs. Florence M. Ad- 
kinson acutely and caustically says: 

‘*Respectable women will not object to 
radical measures against the ‘social evil,’ 
if applied impartially. If effective meth- 
ods are desired, let the visitor of such 
houses as well as the inmates be ‘regis- 
tered,’ and compelled ‘under work-house 
penalties’ to wear a badge, that he may 
not impose upon respectable people. Let 
the responsibility for the transmission of 
poison be placed where it justly belongs. 
Who is it that carries it into the home and 
thus curses the innocent? Subject the visit- 
or to an incorruptible medical examiner, 
and require him to show his certificate of 
exemption, upon demand. When ‘regula- 
tions’ of this character are adopted, there 
will be some hope of the evil being starved 
out, not merely driven off the sidewalk.” 

———-—_- —- +e -- ———_ 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, who led the 
Repeal Movement in England, wrote to 
the Woman Suffrage Convention held in 
St. Louis in 1879: 

‘The women of England are beginning 
to understand their responsibilities to their 
generation. Like yourselves, we are la- 
boring to obtain the suffrage. ‘lhe great 
legislative wrong which has fallen upon 
us in this legalizing of vice, has taught us 
to desire, with a holy desire, power to in- 
fluence the Legislature.” 

Nothing educates good women to the de- 
sire for suffrage more quickly and thor- 
oughly than such enactments for the licens- 
ing of vice as are now pending in the Legis- 
lature of New York and the city council of 
Indianapolis. 








——— a 

Rey. B. F. De Costa, D. D., of the Church 
of St. Jolin the Evangelist, New York, the 
founder of the White Cross Army in Amer- 
ica, was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Moral Education Associa- 
tion last Thursday, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells presiding. He made a strong plea 
for woman suffrage as an indispensable 
step in the work of the Association, with- 
out which no eflective action for the re- 
moval of unchastity is possible. This opin- 
ion was greeted by the large audience 
with hearty and repeated applause. Verily 


the cause moves. 
I Re 


The practical value of the higher educa- 
tion of women.is beginning to be recog- 
nized. Mr. Labouchere, in his recent 
speech advocating the abolition of the 
House of Lords, said that if the hereditary 
principle were to be adopted and properly 
carried out, they ought to pick out the 
most intelligent young men in the country 
and marry them to Girton girls; then in 
the next generation there might be some 
peers whose hereditary descent would 
qualify them to rule. This remark was re- 
ceived with *‘immense laughter,” but there 
was a good deal in it. 
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BOYLE O'REILLY vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Frederick Douglass, at the recent Suf- 
frage Sociable, told us how he and the 
other anti-slavery speakers had been 
obliged to go on year after year, reiterat- 
ing the same answers to the same argu- 
ments, such as that the negroes were inca- 
pable of taking care of themselves, and 
would starve if set free; that they did not 
desire freedom ; that they would cut their 
masters’ throats; that they would all come 
North, etc., ete. And he urged the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage not to weary of 
answering the same objections over and 
over again, as it had to be done in every 
reform. This week John Boyle O’Reilly’s 





arguments are under consideration; and 
though not new, they must be answered. 

Mr. O'Reilly says, “‘Women deceive 
themselves in thinking that they can cure 
the evils of society by the ballot. The 
evils are spiritual and social; the ballot is 
only intellectual and political.” Itis not 
claimed that spiritual and social evils can 
be cured by the ballot, except in so far as 
they are practically encouraged or dis- 
couraged by law. But legal and political 
evils can be cured in no other way than 
by the ballot. Mr. O'Reilly himself ree- 
ognizes that some legal evils might be 
cured by woman suffrage. His paper, the 
Pilot, declared a few weeks ago that our 
present laws for the protection of young 
girls, for instance, would not be so inade- 
quate as they are, if women voted; and 
this is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. O'Reilly says that women must not 
vote, because *‘All men’s political issues 
are based on compromise. Political move- 
ments, parties, aims, are not and cannot 
be ideal or ultimate.’ This is true, if it 
means that our present political system is 
imperfect. But sois everything imperfect 
with which imperfect men and women 
have to deal. A railroad train, as at pres- 
ent ordered, is doubtless not the *‘ideal or 
ultimate” means of travelling, but it is the 
best yet invented, and it would hardly be 
fair to tell women that they must not use 
it because they are ideal and the railroad 
sar is not. 

But if it is meant that all political issues 
are based on iniquitous compromises, and 
that political movements and aims are nec- 
essarily too regardless of what is right for 
a good woman to take part in them, that 
is distinctly and mischievously untrue. 
Yet something like this seems to be what 
Mr. O'Reilly means. For he does not find 
women disqualified for suffrage because of 
their silliness, or inability to see when a 
compromise is right and desirable, but be- 
sause of their goodness and “infallible” 
sense of right and wrong. What an argu- 
ment! Put it into plain English: “We 
are going to take the sense of the commu- 
nity on questions intimately connected 
with right and wrong, in order to tind out 
the wish of the majority and follow it; 
but we must not count the opinions of the 
women, because in matters of right and 
wrong their opinions are infallible!’ If 
this were+so, it would be a strong argu- 
ment for woman suffrage. 

The inability of women to compromise 
is really only a fancy. Women serve with 
men on charitable and State Boards, and 
they are not found less able than the men 
to recognize the difference between the de- 
sirable and the immediately possible. The 
daily life of most women is made up of 
compromises; and many women have to 
put up with Tom Brown’s idea of a com- 
promise, as defined by Harry East: ‘It’s 
everything that he wants, and nothing that 
you want. Give me the Brown compro- 
mise when I am on his side!” 

Mr. O'Reilly says that women’s ‘souls 
are at the judgment, when men can only 
use their minds.” And why, pray, can 
men use only their minds? Men as well 
as women have souls; at least, so it is 
popularly supposed. Some religions have 
denied a soul to women, but all have 
agreed in granting itto men. And what 
does a man have a soul for, if he is not to 
use it?) Nothing is more harmful than the 
notion that men are to furnish all the in- 
tellect of the world, and women all the 
spirituality. Intellect without spirituality 
is dangerous, and spirituality without 
brains is a nuisance. Since every human 
being has both a brain and a soul, it may 
be supposed that every human being is 
meant to use both. 

Women may be “the reservoir of moral- 
ity and equity” of the race; but what is a 
reservoir good for if one is not allowed to 
draw on it? And what are morality and 
equity good for, if they are to be vener- 
ated by. man until they ‘attempt to control 
or obstruct his physical or intellectual 
movement,” and then forthwith are to be 
‘*pushed aside or trampled on”? A mis- 
anthropic individual in Mallock’s ‘New 
Republic” compares the function of the 
conscience in modern society to that of 
the British Sovereign. He says, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘We respect our consciences so 
much that we imagine they really have 
some power. But all they do is to give 
their assent to the bills passed by the pas- 
sions, with the certainty that in case of re- 
fusal they would immediately be deposed.” 
This is no more the proper function of 
women than of conscience. 

Mr. O’Reilly’s objection is two-fold: 
(1) that women would lose their alleged 





moral superiority if they were allowed to 
vole; (2) that women, in virtue of their 
moral superiority, would, as voters, enact 
‘an ideal equity” which men would defy 
and trample upon. These are manifestly 
what Col. Higginson would call * Kilkenny 
arguments.” 

As for the first, it might as well be 
claimed that Irishmen will turn into Eng- 
lishmen if they are given equal rights with 
Englishmen before the law. Political 
equality Is no more likely to wipe out dif- 
ferences of sex than differences of race or 
of individual temperament. 

As for the second, it must be remem- 
bered that women cannot get the franchise 
until men are willing to give it to them. 
No set of school-boys, after consenting 
that the girls should play with them,would 
break up in a riot and refuse to play any 
more, because a girl occasionally won the 
game. No decent man would rush into 
‘barbarism and anarchy” if the majority 
of women now and then voted the way he 
did notapprove. ‘The rowdy element is in 
the minority, and knows it. We give the 
majority of men credit for less brutality 
and more sense of justice than Mr. O'Reilly 
does. ‘The physical force of the world will 
always remain with the men; but in the 
more enlightened nations their sense of 
justice has been gradually educated by 
peaceful but persistent agitation, till they 
have voluntarily resigned, one after an- 
other, many of the absolute powers they 
used to arrogate to themselves over wom- 
en. The absclute power to govern and tax 
women without allowing them any voice 
in the matter is sure to be given up in the 
same way. It is only a question of time. 

But Mr. O'Reilly says that “political 
excitements will injure their health.” An 
ordinary municipal election does not raise 
excitement enough to injure the health of 
a fly. On the occasions when political ex- 
citement does rise to a white heat, the 
women always share it; witness the recent 
English elections, or our last war. 

Finally, Mr. O*Reilly assures us that 
“woman suffrage would be the constitu- 
tional degradation of women.” It certain- 
ly is not a theoretical degradation to take 
women out of the same category with chil- 
dren, idiots, and felons, with whom they 
are now courteously classed by the consti- 
tution. But a theoretical honor is some- 
times a real degradation, as in the case of 
that brilliant member of the House of 
Commons who was given a title, and 
quenched forever after in the stately dul- 
ness of the House of Lords. It was said 
of hin» that he had had ‘ta tumble up 
stairs.” Would enfranchisement be a 
“tumble up stairs” for women? Why 
should it? Judge Melville C. Brown, of 
Laramie, Wyoming, wrote last year to 
Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of Bismarck, Dakota, 
in answer to a letter from her regarding 
the effects of woman suffrage in Wyoming: 

* You ask, ‘Has ita degrading influence? 
I answer positively, no—a very loud no. I 
should laugh at the question if it were not 
asked in such evident good faith. Just 
think of the ridiculousness of it. My wife 
goes with me to the theatre, the opera, to 
church, and prayer-meeting. We also as- 
sociate in the family cirele from day to 
day, without apparent injury to her. She 
also takes my arm and we walk to the polls 
together and deposit our ballots. Isn’t it 
ridiculous to suppose that our association 
in the latter act would be more injurious 
than in the former? [t seems so to me.” 

After all, the best proof that these evils 
will not result is that they have not re- 
sulted where woman suffrage has been 
tried. It is found there that the women do 
not **set the world by the ears and leave 
the men to fight it out; that voting does 
not “injure their health and interfere with 
their home duties,” nor ‘‘result in social 
disorder,” nor ‘‘engender disrespect for 
law,” ‘‘barbarism and anarchy,” ‘‘the rule 
of the stronger appetite,’ &c. On the 
contrary, the testimony is overwhelming 
that the laws were never so well enforced 
before. ‘*The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.”” The anarehy and horrors to 
result from woman suffrage are as vision- 
ary as the anarchy and horrors which 
English statesmen predict as the conse- 
quence of Home Rule. 

It seems inconsistent for so ardent an 
advocate of the political rights of Lrish- 
men as Mr. O'Reilly to oppose the politi- 
cal rights of women. It calls up uncom- 
fortable reminiscences of the saying, 

“They are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not 
for all their race.” 


But all things are not to all men; and the 
genial advocate of Irish liberty will prob- 
bly live to see how unfounded and even 
comic were his predictions of ruin and 


chaos to result from woman suffrage. 
A. S. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. KATE TALBOTT, of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, has been commissioned a notary pub- 
lic. 

Mrs. H. L. T. WoLcoTrT gave a recep- 
tion Thursday afternoon at the Vendome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Joshee. 


Miss GRACE Sorer, who is a graduate 
of Cornell University, ison the staff of the 
Boston Journal, and is correspondent for 
the New York Sunday Tribune. 


Mrs. ORRA LANGHORNE, of Lynchburg, 
Va., has written to the Boston Transcript a 
very interesting account of the temperance 
work going on iu Virginia. 

Mrs. W. H. VANDERBILT has given 
thirty-tive gold eagles to buy wooden legs 
for seven boys at the Boys’ Lodging 
House in New York, 

Miss 8. M. Kercuam, of the Indianapo- 
lis Art School, will conduct, in connection 
with Messrs. Schilling and Vanderpool, of 
Chicago, another annual art excursion this 
summer. 

Mks. ROL¥FSON, an intelligent and ener- 
getic Norwegian living at Blair, Neb., 
worked at the polls all day during a recent 
election, inducing large numbers of Scan- 
dinavians to vote the temperance ticket. 


Mrs. KATE B. SHERWOOD, of Toledo, 
by persistent effort secured a pension for 
the minor grandchildren of the late Gen. 
Steedman, but by the laws of Ohio she 
was declared legally incompetent to act as 
their guardian. 

Miss JANE ANDREWS gets praise in high 
quarters for her latest book, ‘Ten Boys 
who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now.” Whittier says, “It is the best 
child’s book I have ever read.” James 

”arton described Miss Andrews as the best 
teacher in the world. 

Mrs. JOSHEER, the Hindoo lady who 
lately graduated from the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, has carefully 
preserved her caste since coming to this 
country, since, if she lost it, she could not 
be of professional use in high-caste fami- 
lies in India on her return home. Every 
particle of her daily food she has cooked 
for herself, and has served herself at table. 


HENRY GREVILLE (Mme. Durand) is 
amusing her friends with accounts of her 
American tour. She says, “I lectured 
twice at a girls’ college near Philadelphia. 
The eighty-two young ladies immediately 
fell in love with me, and never miss an oc- 
casion now of sending me their eighty-two 
loves. I gave them my eighty-two auto- 
graphs, and never saw a prettier sight 
than all those young, bright faces looking 
at me so kindly while [ was writing in 
their little birthday books.” 


Mrs. 8. M. PERKINS gave a lecture at 
West Farmington, Ohio, the 11th inst., and 
organized an Equal Rights Association 
with twenty-one members. ‘This was the 
tirst suffrage lecture ever given in that 
town. ‘Three clergymen were among the 
hearers; one declared himseif a believer, 
and another said he was ‘‘on the anxious 
seat, but not a full-fledged convert.” One 
woman said, ‘*‘We have tried to work for 
temperance and failed; now we are going 
to foundation principles.” 


Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT is one 
of the few authors who are not disturbed 
in their literary work by noise. Her writ- 
ing is usually done in the breakfast-room, 
with her children about her, prattling, 
laughing, and crying by turns—noises 
which to most brain-workers are more 
trying than anything else. No matter 
how noisy the children may be, they never 
disturb her, and occasionally, when per- 
plexed and weary, she finds pleasant relief 
in a few minutes’ romp with them. 


Mrs. MARIA SHELDON Nort, widow of 
Rey. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, president of 
Union College, has lately died at Schenec- 
tady. ‘The beauty of her character and 
her remarkable mental endowments gave 
her a singular power over young men. It 
was her custom to invite the boys, one or 
two at a time, to take tea and spend an 
evening with her, and her conversation 
and refined manners did more to inspire 
them with laudable ambition and a scorn 
of meanness and rudeness than all the dis- 
cipline that the faculty knew how to ad- 
minister. She made it a duty to know 
personally every student in each class, 
and she never forgot a face or a name. 
Hundreds of graduates of Union College 
remember their acquaintance with her 
as among the chief privileges of their stu 





dent days. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE. care. If the employer become the banker, 
which is not generally desirable, still the 
payments should be made every two or 
four weeks, or whatever may be the time 
specified, and at each payment the owner 
of the wages should be made to understand 
just how much is then added to her funds 
and how much is the whole amount on de- 
posit. Ignorance of arithmetic or care- 
lessness of habit will be more apt to foster 
misapprehension or suspicion on the part 
of the less fortunate party, who depends 
all the more on the honesty and honor of 
those with whom she deals. 

The exact length of notice to be given 
when either party intends to make any 
change should be stipulated in direct terms, 
and only a very serious reason should war- 
rant mistress or maid in violating this 
agreement. The abrupt, selfish departure 
of those who have been hired, or the hasty, 
impulsive turning away of domestics by 
the head of the family, is not a sign of 
good temper or love of justice. ‘The rela- 
tion of mistress and maid should be entered 
on as if it were to be friendly, and as if 
each were to help the other. But the lady 
of the house, tried by care and responsi- 
bility, by frequent changes and unfortu- 
nate experiences, sometimes gets into a 
chronic habit of expecting that the com- 
mandments and the china will! be broken,— 
of looking out, as it were, for what the en- 
emy will donext. If her words do not be- 
tray it, her tone and expression will show 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

E. P. Whipple, with characteristic force 
of expression, has recently made a strong 
presentation of the inadequate, perverse, 
and heartless quality of much of our do 
mestic service. He says that a man, who 
may have returned to his home from th® 
struggles and anxieties of his business, 
from “the exercise of his patience, intelli- 
gence, and character” to adjust matters so 
that “his men, being reasonable beings, 
agree to a compromise between labor and 
capital which does justice to both,” finds 
within his house a conflict in which *‘sul- 
len stupidity” is engaged in battle with 
*the lady of the house,” and this last con- 
flict is too much for her. 

“The nominal master and mistress of the 
house mav be just and humane, consider- 
ate of the rights of others, sensitive not to 
wound their feelings; but they have to 
submit to the mortifying fact that the ob- 
ject of their help is to render them help- 
less; that a despotism is established in 
their own houses; and that their tyrants 
are their hired servants. ‘There is more or 
less resistance going on for a time, but the 
autocracy of the kitchen is firmly estab- 
lished in the end. Frequent changes do 
little good. One spirit seems to animate 
the whole.” 

For all these evils, which he paints with 
graphic vividness, Mr. Whipple proposes 
no remedy except the vague and distant 
scheme that some charitable person should 
start a college for the training of female | tne stranger that a constant critic is by, 
domestics which might turn out compe | and that she must work up her own char- 
tent, sage ape: eee a ~ | acter in the very teeth of suspicion, beat- 
necessity 0 1¢ present loose and evasive _ 1 back ike an unfavorable wind. 
references,” and secure comfort and har- om oe agen a. 

: iy : . , rhere is no reason why civility should not 
“—s . — con pension! whiten pervade the kitchen as truly as the parlor, 
8 to De oper a yractica man , hi > Pp 
no reason why the tone in which any re- 
thropy may, in some not very remote day. quest is made should not be pleasant. 
furnish the means to accomplish this de- Harshness confuses and hinders. If work 
— re yen et pe abi ti | fe = is to move on rapidly and smoothly, it is 
ort COUIl 0 a 0 raise e level o e 7 a1 2 
desirable to have a cheerful, kind atmos- 
individuals engaged in domestic service, phere for it . 
and the level of the families in which their No lady should forget that she is respon- 
as cy ” pooner felt. Bay apr ay sible for her home, for her good influence 
: ay * er ye ay a “a4 ; ae Let over every ember of the household. She 
oe ia = mn pe Bigs and be red ’ | cannot help keeping some sort of training- 
bene pire t fect thi 4. oa oter | school for her domestics. They should 
? Ae 7 oe aa re ne ~~ in moderate | STOW more intelligent, more skilful, more 
i ° ~ = “t pea ogre’ ty Shans conscientious, and better-mannered, from 
circumstances, 7% r. es 
their association with her. 
, z a y - . ry % 
a rey pc besrrscangeh ge a The room which a domestic occupies has 
He e . sti sh- 
" ee ; a great deal to do with her comfort. It is 
port tic sth pe oe ae her castle, her retreat when she is wearied 
peyennenr ts ret poh scr "the a and worn. It is her inch of home in the 
sennl ae of phen ra ea ‘h house, where the other inmates have wide 
a your i> thouin ao weik os aime range and room. It should be made com- 
bs puch “ot yh ere A te “he fortable, a good place to sleep in, and a 
spoke of herself as‘ completely pe out” good place to sit in when her hour of leis- 
with domestic care, was asked if she had | “1° COMeS: i chee Gave om ia: dingo 
no domestic. “Oh yen * ote ommend which is restful, and a rocking-chair for 
. ’ ’ af . rer »j » . . e ,. 4 ia 
‘We are three in the parlor, and there are change of exercise, a clock for company 
three in the kitchen. I act asa kind of and reminder, a closet and bureau for order 
ee en police to keep the pence between | #24 neatness. No one ean live properly in 
them and make them treat each other de- | * trunk. Mo money will be a Better invest- 
tly.” ment in the house than that which trans- 
cen . . 
: ‘ forms a girl’s room from a forlorn, neglect- 
t snag iy bape ge re fig - ed, comfortless space hemmed in by four 
> u » 38 - 
— yar’ Se to eal Gor pinnie hate te bare walls, into a cheerful, neat, pleasant 
pooard in pir nh as far as possible hb room which shall bid her welcome when 
+ as ss ’ § * ” 

, : , a work is faithfully ‘‘done up.” In 
what she intends to require of the new- ee . heen, oe Pca Posi 
comer, what kind of work, and how much 6g ge Re aed ices co 
of it, so that the help engaged may know which heavy burdens and tired limbs pass 
por is expected of her. This is especial- most frequently, should not be made steep, 

wees : sea . ad and easy. But if you already 
ly desirable if the circumstances are pecu- bat brond and easy ys pastas y 
liar in any respect, if there is any excep- have your house, the steep stairs are prob- 
tional hardship prets them. If these are ably there, so do give the girl something 
faced and ‘stipulated for from the first worth while, so far so furnishing comforts 

i 4 : ’ © Pa » ae ar ae 
then the transaction is fair and honest; | sah 9 ste singe ect sg oe 

i ; a8 , s { rd +4 , ¢ * 
and although the person employed may | , ~ don anyone J 
ot have adequately measured her owe | ly, if she has any kindred whom she may 
ener th a skill or willing endurance | claim. She is certainly apart from the 
h ns pot iam tate pentane ‘Hee Gee iat | companionship she would find in the shoe- 
er as ed _ solo vee | Shop, the mill, or in many other kinds of 
ares Sy Con oneeenny oe aay nape. | work. Let her feel that those with whom 
Very few houses are ever duplieated ; fam- | ries lot io annh talne © miteiinn tennant 
ilies never are; so, with all intended frank- Re ee ae 
vs pis sin et on the part of the eo | her, and do not think merely of the work 
aes ' y pr, but also of herself and 
tress and maid, each party will find much | they get out of he iy sehen: 
: : | her welfare. One of the clever strokes in 
in their relation which could not have ; 


ee . , . . | Mrs. Burnett’s popular story, **The Fair 
been anticipated. Some disappointment is Barbarian,” is where the voung lady, with 


inevitable. all her beauty and grace, showed the faith- 
| 
| 





vex <ind - antity of work . ‘ 
— ad gest » nti vl nen ful maid of her aunt’s family how to ar- 
s 2 , ? rerelri raj afte 
human being has a right to some portion | range her overskirt so as to make it pret 
£ time he can call his own, apart from | tier. While her manner commanded the 
p top . ho an fue a price : 0d tao respect, and, indeed, the devoted affection 

ch he s Zz e. 8, too, “a 2 : 
| ‘l, s imply: “I am 
should be nominated in the bond, and | pei basta +h nse sstloo bucilon Pres 
scrupulously observed by the contracting | ~ 1 esamaicacgek z 2 
sares. If, for any reason, a change is | met pag ci e — — 
made in the amount of time or in the day ee. we 78 wrens . ro o We 
hour of the leisure agreed upon for the | vacillating, sentimental mistress, and a 
help it should be fairly considered and | {"™ but sympathetic one, who has the re- 

: ‘ 


| ‘aivill ‘ > 2 hile 
another stipulation determined upon mu- | fined civility of the Golden Rule, while 
lly. in place of the first mentioned, so | she is philosophical enough to reason that 
+o Ady tunity shall oceur for any | the whole condition of society and of the 
pr el ato Sees | family is a system of mutual benefits. 
 drieneos a es given will be dis- | She expects skilled work, conscientious 
tinct] esiieniiainds er the time of pay- | faithfulness, and a respectful, kind man- 
aa This euie to be as regularly at- | "" In return for these, she should give 
condied to pe a ‘bank-account, for a hired | S°mething besides money and board. 


woman should know precisely on what she | on siieebee 
can depend. Some servants have to ask WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 
for this or that amount on their wages, | nes 

and be deferred from time to time as if it | Jewish women are not rated very high 
were begging a favor to get one’s honest | in the privileges of the synagogue, but 
dues. This is a disgrace to the employer. | there is promise of reform, at least in New 
It is no excuse that some domestics think | York. Ata recent meeting of the Jewish 
it safer to have their money in the keeping | ministers’ association, the question of ad- 
of those who hire them than in their own | mitting women to membership in congrega- 








tions was discussed, und a motion was 
adopted that they be admitted. Dr. Wint- 
ner, in advocating the innovation, said that 
often, because a husband is indifferent con- 
cerning membership in a congregation, his 
wife and children are deprived of the bene- 
fits of membership. When women have a 
voice in the management, improvements in 
congregations will be more readily accom- 
plished. Dr. Leucht said the proposal 
would revolutionize congregational gov- 
ernment. 
_—_—- oe —- 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





(Continued from last week.) 


In America co-operative schemes of any 
sort have made very slow progress, be- 
cause of the general ease and abund- 
ance. Where people are very certain to 
make a comfortable living with very ordi- 
nary thrift, they lack the incentive to com- 
bine and organize to reduce their expenses, 
and so maintain a collective capital that 
shall yield a collective income. But what 
poverty of means cannot compel, poverty 
of good household service is likely to ef- 
fect, at no very distant day. Only because 
the co-operative kitchen and laundry are 
not easy toorganize and conduct, have they 
been so long unattempted, or, when at- 
tempted, have they resulted in failure. 
But the beginnings of these organizations 
crop out everywhere An attempt at co- 
operative housekeeping was made at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., some dozen or fifteen years 
ago, which was a pre-destined failure, 
from the fact that there was really no 
practical co-operation in the scheme. The 
co-operative laundry was the only part of 
the plan managed with any wisdom, and 
that was made successful. Some twenty 
years ago a crude co-operative laundry in 
Chicago, while blundering fearfully, was 
yet a success. It reduced expenses one 
half, and brought the work into a system. 
and toa minimum, using hand labor and 
machines equally. 

A few years since, about twenty-seven 
families of my acquaintance combined, 
and assisted the common washerwoman of 
adozen of the households to organize a 
laundry of very moderate proportions. in 
her own house. ‘I'he laundress, an English 
womin. was very executive, as were her 
two vigorous and willing daughters. 
With a very small outfit of washing-ma- 
chines, wringers, mangles, boilers, flat- 
iron heaters, and set wash-tubs, these three 
women laundered for the entire twenty- 
seven families, returning the clothing to 
its owner in beautiful whiteness and 
smoothness, by Thursday night of every 
week. Other fami ies joined the organiza- 
tion, until it numbered thirty-eight. The 
three laundresses employed additional 
help as they needed it, always ending the 
work on Thursday. ‘Their rule was inex- 
orable. They would receive nothing to be 
laundered after nine o'clock Monday 
morning; they would have every piece of 
clothing out of their house by Thursday 
night. They purchased fuel, starch, bluing, 
and whatever else was necessary, by the 
wholesale, thus getting the most for their 
money. Not only did the three women 
make a living, but they maintained a 
handsome account in bank, bought a 
house, adopted an orphan girl-baby, and 
reared and educated her as if she were a 
daughter or sister. The business was con- 
tinued till the death of the mother and the 
marriage of one of the sisters compelled 
its abandonment. ‘This modest co-opera- 
tive laundry, which never made itself 
known outside a limited circle, was a suc- 
cessful experiment, reduced the expense 
of the washing and ironing to the families 
interested nearly one-half, and took out of 
the house all the labor, care, and confu- 
sion incidental to the disagreeable work. 
It was an experiment that could be ven- 
tured upon anywhere, if only competent 
laundresses could be found. 

I meet co-operative kitchens and dining- 
clubs in various places in the country re- 
sulting in success or failure, according as 
they are managed. At Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, where there is a large student popu- 
lation, no dormitory system connected 
with the University, and a lack of hotel 
and boarding accommodations.—students 
have been driven to combine and co-oper- 
ate. In the students’ clubs with which I 
have become acquainted, their food, excel- 
lent in quality, quantity, and variety, and 
well-cooked generally, costs each one 
from $1.40 to $1.75 per week. 

In one of my later visits to the town I 
found that a large number of families had 
gone into a co-operative dining-club, not 
so much to suave money, as to rid them- 
selves of the servant-girl nuisance. ‘They 
were mostly old housekeepers, and de- 
manded a more elaborate bill of fare than 
the students. A steward elected from 
their number bought for the club by the 
wholesale, and made out, collected, and 
paid bills. A superintendent. also chosen 
from their number, took charge of the ser- 
vants, kitchen, and dining-room, made out 
the bills of fare, and, in short, was the re- 
sponsible head of the club. These two 
were paid a fixed weekly stipend. I was 
the guest of the club for threedays. Many 
of the members preferred to take their 
meals in the club dining-room, others took 
only dinner, others preferred to have all 
their meals sent to their own dining-rooms, 
which increased the expense to them. 
There were carpets on the club dining- 
room floors, lace curtains draping the win- 
dows, pictures on the walls, birds singing 
in cages, flowers growing in pots. The 
table waiters were deft- handed, well-train- 
ed girls, the table linen spotless, the silver, 
glass, aud china clear and shining, the 
cooking excellent. There were five courses 
at dinner, and the breakfasts and dinners 
were all that could be desired. And this 
was furnished, three meals a day, at an 
average of two dollars and seventy cents 
per week, to each member of the club. 

At Berea, Ohio, where there is a student 
population, and where they have a co-op- 





erative dining-club, meals are furnished to 











each co-operator, excellent in quality, and 
abundant, for nine cents a meal. A co- 
operative dining-club has been establish- 
ed in Evansville, Wis., where I was a guest 
last fall. A company was formed, a 
house bought and fitted up for its use, a 
superintendent, steward. and treasurer 
elected, and the experiment begun. ‘The 
members are mostly long-time housekeep- 
ers who desire to save money, time labor, 
and the waste and annoyance of servants. 
A five per cent. dividend was paid the 
stockholders the first year, and the cost of 
the meals averaged to the co-operator 
about $2 50 each week. 

A year ago last September a company 
was incorporated in New York for the 
purpose of serving families with cooked 
meals, over a wide area. ‘l'o do this satis- 
factorily, dishes, boxes, and two-horse 
wagons were specially constructed for the 
company’s use. In the kitchen of the 
company, the meals for the families are 
put up in silver-plated dishes, with tight 
covers, all of which tit exactly into a large 
copper box with double walls. ‘The space 
between the double walls is filled with 
boiling water. The copper boxes are cov- 
ered, and the covers securely fastened on, 
when ten of them are put into a closed 
wagon, with doors in the rear, and inserted 
in a tank where are appliances for generat- 
ing steam which envelopes the food-boxes 
till they reach their destination. ‘The heat 
of the box can be maintained for any length 
of time, by placing it over an ordinary gas 
or alcohol lamp which will maintain the 
heat of the boiling water between the 
double walls. 

Bread, butter, sugar, salads, ice-cream, 
ete., are packed in a cool box in the same 
wagon, and in summer, in a refrigerator 
built into the wagon. The breakfast con- 
sists of fruit in season; oatmeal, wheaten 
grits, or some other dish to be eaten with 


milk; fish, sfeak. or chops; a side-dish | 


such as stewed kidneys, sausage, liver, or 
bacon; eggs; coffee. tei, or chocolate; 
milk, sugar, bread and butter. ‘The dinner 
is composed of soup. fish, an entrée, a roast, 
potatoes and two other vegetables, some 
kind of sauce, or preserves, a dessert. 
bread and butter, tea, coffee, ete., all of 
the best quality. What is furnished for 
two is suflicient for three, so abundant is 
the quantity, and so many are the courses 
served. Oné person is charged twelve dol- 
lars per week, but two are charged only 
eighteen dollars. And as the order for two 
suflices for three, that brings the cost to 
each of the three individuals to six dollars 
a week. As more persons combine, the 
cost becomes less, so that where tive unite 
in ordering their meals the price is reduced 
to four dollars seventy-five cents a week 
to each person. This is the result of co- 
operation to people who are not poor, but 
have ample means, and who only desire to 
rid the house of cooks and their waste and 
disorder. 

How must co-operative housekeeping be- 
gin? The very first step in co-operative 
housekeeping is co-operation in buying. Uf 
twenty-five families would unite in the 
purchase of articles by the wholesale, 
which are indispensable to all, and which 
each buys at retail, such as fuel, flour, tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., they would save from 
twelve to fifteen dollars in every hundred 
of their expenditures. Experience has 
demonstrated this to be the gain of the 
combination in buying. If now these 
twenty-tive families would go one step fur- 
ther, and combine their separate bills of 
fare into one, and then have this one cooked 
over one fi e, they would save two-thirds 
of the fuel consumed in the separate cook- 
ing of the twenty-five families. They 
could not do this with the crude, unscien- 
tific cooking stoves of the day. which waste 
one-half the heat eliminated in the com- 
bustion of the fuel, making the kitchen a 
purgatory, and giving to the cook an ex- 
perience like that of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace—only 
she does not come out without **so much 
as the smell of fire’ upon her. But one of 
the best ranges now in use would be neces- 
sary—which is to be further improved by- 
and-by. And in addition, larger and bet- 
ter cooking utensils must be employed 
than are used in most isolated households. 

This would effect another saving. In- 
stead of one or two persons being occupied 
in each of the twenty-five families, three 
times a day, in the preparation of the food, 
six. eight, or ten would be sufficient, ac- 
cording as the bill of fare was elaborate 
or otherwise. ‘I'wo-thirds of the labor 
spent in cooking for the twenty-five famil- 
ies would thus be saved, which might be 
usefully employed elsewhere, or if hired, 
two-thirds of the wages would be saved to 
the co-operating families. here would 
thus be a saving in money from co-opera- 
tion in purchasing, in the use of fuel, and 
the hire of cooks, which, in the aggregate, 
would amount to a handsome sum by the 
end of the year. 

The immense saving of labor and care 
to housekeepers who are mothers of famil- 
ies, and greatly overtaxed, cannot be esti- 
mated. With more time, more vigor of 
body. and increased power of organiza- 
tion. how easily they could combine for the 
study of what conduces to enlightened 
motherhood! What knowledge of hygiene 
they might obtain, of the laws of heredity, 
and how properly to train children! What 
charming social centres they could make 
of their homes, which might be made to 
neutralize the attractions of billiard-rooms, 
club-houses, saloons, hotel parlors, and po- 
litical headquarters, where so many men 
forget their duties to wives and children, 
and contract habits which rob them of 
manhood. What mjght not be hoped of 
children born of happier, healthier, and 
less anxious mothers, who approach ma- 
ternity happily and intelligently, and with 
strength adequate to its perils and ex- 
hausting duties? 

The housekeeping of the future is to be 
co-operative. Womenare rapidly learning 
to organize and work together. In their 
temperance unions, their clubs, congresess, 
and charitable organizations, in church, 
missionary, and society work, they are 
learning what can be accomplished by a 
union of plans and action. ‘The country is 
covered with a net-work of women's organ- 
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izations formed for every conceivable pur. 
pose. It needs but little encouragement 
from husbands and fathers, who are main. 
ly the purse holders, to inaugurate oo. 
operative kitchens and laundries, whieh 
will diminish expense, and increase com. 
fort und happiness. Let the happy hour 
be not too long delayed! For the business 
organizations of men, which have taken g9 
many industrial employments from the 
home, wait Lo seize those remaining, when 
the saving in money will not accrue to the 
housekeepers, but to the outside business 
world. 

Then let our young women share fully 
in the industrial training of the times 
which is fast swelling into national pro. 
portions. For ‘the hour cometh and now 
is,’’ when *‘domestic work” shall be a thi 
of the past. Art and science applied to jn. 
dustry shall furnish employments to wom. 
en that shall enlarge and not dwarf then 
and yield them the compensation necessary 
to honorable self-support.—Chautauquan, 

—_--*oe—____—_ 


LETTER FROM JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, 


A letter from John Boyle O'Reilly comes 
third in the pamphlet entitled **Woman 
Suffrage Unnatural and Inexpedient,” 
which was distributed to the members of 
the Legislature this spring. He says;— 

For the sake of men and women, we 
ought to ask the Legislature to refuse the 
woman suffrage motion. Women deceive 
themselves in thinking that they can cure 
the evils of society by the ballot. ‘The 
evils are spiritual and social; the ballot js 
only intellectual and political. All men’s 
political issues are based on compromise, 
Political movements, parties, aims, are 
not, and cannot be, ideal or ultimate. The 
only ultimate ideal in soviety, as it Is to. 
day, is the infallible “Right” and **Wrong” 
of good women. ‘Their souls are at the 
judgment, when men can only use their 
minds, 

‘lo compel women to vote would be to 
reduce the whole human race to the see. 
ondary or intellectual level of the male 
half. The uncompromising spiritual sight 
and sense of the female half is the reser. 
voir of morality and equity. 

To compel women to vote is to excite 
the brutal in men, and to engender disre- 
gard for law. Women cannot enforce an 
ideal equity when they have enacted it, 
The physical weakness of woman is her 
strength when it appeals to the spirit of 
man; but let it attempt to control or ob- 
struct his physical or intellectual move- 
ment, he will push it aside or trample on it. 

Ideal statutes openly disregarded is 
(sic) barbarism and anarchy,—the rule of 
the stronger appetite. 

It would be no more deplorable to see an 
angel harnessed to a machine than to see a 
woman voting politically, giving up her 
divine intuition for a vulgar material com- 
promise. It is not fair to let women make 
laws they cannot enforce. ‘They could set 
the world by the ears, and leave the men 
to fight it out. 

Political excitements will injure their 
health and interfere with their family du- 
ties. Natural law makes them weaker 
than men; they ought not to assume an 
equal strength, for the outcome of failure 
is inevitable. 

Woman suffrage would be the constitu- 
tional degradation of woman; it would be 
an appeal to the coarser strength of men; 
and [ profoundly believe that it would re- 
suit in social disorder and disrespect of 
law. Very truly yours, 

JOHN BoyYLe O'REILLY. 
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RUNNING A FIRE-BREAK. 





Mrs. Judge Merrick, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Louisiana State Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, recently held in 
New Orleans, spoke as follows of the pub- 
lic work of women for temperance :— 


**Perhaps there are some among us who 
would rather our work should be left un- 
done than have us do it; but we think it is 
no time for us to hesitate when it can be 
said: ‘Man no longer dies—he kills him- 
self ;° when we find the whole future of the 
human race endangered by an evil which 
overshadows the world, but which is re- 
garded by so many as only a fleeting morn- 
ing cloud, inevitable aud beyond the reach 
of human hands. 


**Belle Franklin was a teacher in the 
West. One night she awoke in her lonely 


home, and saw the distant light of a prairie 
fire. Her next-door neighbors were ab- 
sent. She remembered their home and 
gathered harvest would all be lost. ‘No,’ 
said she; and dressing herself in haste, she 
ran out to the stable, hitched the horses to 
a plow, turned several furrows, which 
made a fire-break around the house and 
barn, and saved the property from the ad- 
vancing flames. 

**When this girl's friends came home the 
next day and saw what had been done, do 
you think they blamed her for being un- 
womanly in getting up in the night, hitch- 
ing up horses, and plowing around the 
place to save it—just like a man? No, in- 
deed! They said, ‘You brave little darling! 
but for your heroism, we would be home- 
less and shelterless to-day. Thank God 
for giving us such a plucky and devoted 
little neighbor!’ Like Belle Franklin in 
her lonely house on the wide prairie, we 
are running a fire-break round our home. 

WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending May 18, 1886, a8 
follows: 

Gracie $S. Roberts, 
N. Y., Sewer-pipe. 

Amanda E. Stout, Lakewood, N. Js 
Shoulder-brace. 


Rockvilie Centre, 





Two lady physicians of the M. E. Wom 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, in North- 
ern India, and one assistant, treated last 
year 28,253 patients. 
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a 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


ForE-ORDAINED : A Story of Heredity. By an 
Observer. New York: Fowler & Wells. Paper. 
Price 50 cents. 

The power of special parental influences 
js illustrated hy the results of several mar- 
riages as detailed ina neighborhood story. 
There is much in the book to wrouse 
thought and challenge criticism. It is 
written witha high purpose and a desire 
to do good. The author teaches that a 
child’s best inheritance is to be well-born. 

H. B. B. 


Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Price $1.50. 

Two beautiful young ladies (sisters) in 
one house; two handsome young geutle 
men, uncle and nephew, next door ; that is 
about all the plot of the story. Itisa lively 
desciiption of everyday incidents w ith 
their usual accompaniments of love, court- 
ship, and marriage. The book is written 
with grace and spirit; there is nothing to 
harrow up the soul of the reader. It is 
ust the kind of easy reading which many 
oung people will enjoy during their sum- 
mer vacation. 


CanozInc In Kanvuckia. By Charles Ledyard 
Norton and John Haberton. 1886. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale 
by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co., Boston. Paper. 
Price 50 cents. 


This is an elaborately funny book de- 
acribing a canoe voyage ou a northern 
lake, and down a river »mong Canadian 
solitudes. Four city men, with their re- 
spective canoes, undergo many adventures, 
and live acheery camp life. ‘The book is 
illustrated with numerous engravings more 

phic than artistic. We hope its peru- 
sal may set Other young men to rambling 
jn asimilar fashion during their summer 
vacation. H. B. B. 


A Hanpnook or ENG iIsu History, Based on 
The Lectures of the late M. J. Guest, and 
Brought down to the Year 1880, with a Sup- 
plementary Chapter upon English Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Francis H. 
Underwood, A. M. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 
1886. Price $1.20. 


This is Guest’s lectures on English his- 
tory condensed and re-written from an 
Ameriean point of view. The narrative 
beyond the reign of George III. is wholly 
new. ‘he result is a very valuable book, 
simple, lively, fresh, and interesting. We 
ean commend it as a readable, entertain- 
ing, yet instructive history of England 
from the beginning of history to the pres- 
ent time. H. B. B. 


Tue GAME oF MyTHOLOGY, ROMAN AND GREEK. 
Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents. 


A knowledge of mythology is so valua- 
ble that a game deserves praise which 
teaches the player the relations between 
the gods and goddesses of classical an- 
tiquitvy. Here one hundred cards furnish 
one hundred of the principal characters, 
grouped in books of from three to six 
eards each, according to a natural classifi- 
cation. In almost every case the outline 
cuts given are from some famous statue or 
pieture. ‘The game is played like that of 
“Authors,” with forfeits to be redeemed 
by correctly spelling and pronouncing 
any name the victor may designate. 

H. B. B. 


THat Dreaprvt Boy. An American Novel. 
By Kate Tannatt Woods. Boston: DeWolf, 
Fiske & Co. 1886. Price $1. 


This is a lively story of the domestic 
life and family troubles and joys and sor- 
rows of a yonug couple and their irrepres- 
sible boy. The story is told largely by 
dialogue and conversation. Itis humorous 
and pathetic by turns. Smiles and tears 
are not so far apart after all! The char- 
acters are well drawn; the incidents are 
varied, the villain ‘s defeated, the good re- 
warded, and the irrepressible boy devel- 
ops into a gallant officer, ‘‘tall and slen- 
der, with a fierce moustache and an empty 
sleeve.” ‘The story is dedicated by the 
writer to her brother, Gen. ‘Tl’. R. ‘Tannatt 
“with many tender memories of child- 
hood's days.” 


ScrirtuREs HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN, Arranged 
and Edited for Young Readers as an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Bible. By Edward T. 
Bartlett, A. M., and John P. Peters, Ph.D. Vol. 
I., Hebrew Story from Creation to the Exile. 
1886. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.50. 

It is a bold and novel idea so to combine 
and re arrange the various Bible narratives 
as to give in a complete form each separate 
episode. ‘The omission of the artificial divi- 
sion of verses adds to the effect, and brings 


the facts before the mind with picturesque 


ne. The object is to make the 
Bible more readable. It may be question- 
ed whether the young people for whose 
use the work is primarily intended, will 
find these stories more interesting than in 
the original version, but many older per- 
sons will read them with curiosity and en- 
jJoyment. A clue for the guidance of the 
ordinary Bible reader and student is sup- 
plied by careful condensation. Many dif- 
ficulties are quietly cleared away without 
4 formal explanation. It is a work of 
reat learning, labor, and research. The 
ntention is in a second volume to deal 
With Jewish history to the time of Christ, 
and in a third to make selections from the 
New Testament. H. B. B. 


Tur Lost Name. A Novelette. 
Vinton Dahlgren. Boston: 
1886. Price $1. 


This story is relieved from the charge of 
being hopelessly commonplace by a whim- 
sical fancy. The story turns on the fact, 
hot very important to average American 
Commonsense, that the great- grandfather 
of the narrator, having quarrelled with his 
father and taken the name of his mother, 
his grandfather lost the knowledge of his 


By Madeleine 
Ticknor & Co. 





paternal name amid the casualties of the 
French Revolution. ‘the idea haunted the 
grandfather in his American exile, and he 
died with the word **nameless” on his ‘ips. 
The narrator inherits this morbid teeling. 
and is rejected by a proud young lady of 
‘Shirley Manor,” on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, because he is unable to carry 
the name of this pugnacious F: ench great- 
grandfather. She is unwilling to abandon 
her aristovratic name of *Shirley™ for the 
plebian cognomen of ‘“Desmarets.” It 
seems almost too childish a conception to 
be the basis of a novel, but Mrs, Dablgren 
finds it attractive and congenial. and makes 
it the key note of a tragic series of person- 
al adventures. The narrator makes the 
recovery of the lost surname the business 
of his life. The young aspirants to a isto- 
cratic distinction are at length rewarded 
by the discovery that he is no les= a per- 
sonage than the **Marquis de Saint Sorlen, 
of the village of Nuits d» Saint Sorlen!” 
Meanwhile the brother of the ambitious 
young Waryland lady has died from over- 
work inspired by the family passion for 
distinction, and the sapient young Marquis 
adopts the profession of *‘journalisin.” 


Tuoveuts. By Ivan Panin. Boston: Cupples, 


Upham & Co. 1886. 


This little book contains much wisdom 
inasmall space. The writer has a genius 
for aphorisms. Some are very graceful and 
striking. ‘lhe preface begins thus: 


“Wherefore do I write ? 
fore doth the bird sing? 
tree bear fruit ?” 


It ends with the following consolatory 
remark: 

“Trouble not thyself about the fate of thy 
writings; if what thou hast writ be worth pre- 
serving, no flood, however mighty, can sweep it 
away; if it be worthless, no ink, however pre- 
pared, can make it indelible.” 


Mr Panin’s pithy sayings are classitied 
by subjects,—Wisfortune, Charity, the 
Conduct of Life, Speech, and Science, 
‘Trath, Wisdom znd Folly, Pride and Hu- 
mility, Self-Reliance, Love, and Obs+rva- 
tion We quote a few: 


“Fear not, O my soul! the struggles and trials 
of life; the deeper the chasm, the loftier the 
mount. 

“Man is his own best friend, but also his own 
worst enemy. 

“Men are seldom as ridiculous as when ridicul- 
ing others. 

“Fear not lest thy life come to an end, but 
rather, jest it never begin. 

“We make more enemies by our tongue than 
friends by our heart. 

“Never does a man show his lack of faith in 
his cause so much as when willing to lie for it. 

“The finest glass can be broken by a pebble. 

“Marriage doubles, indeed, the duties, and 
halves the rights, of woman. 

* ’Tis easier to forgive an enemy than a friend. 

‘Nature is commanded only by obedience. 

“Who squints sees double; but be sees not 
therefore twice as much. 

“If we cannot teach beasts to speak, we can at 
least learn silence from them.” 


I know not. Where- 
Wherefore doth the 


PREVALENT 
By 
New York: Fowler 


HovseHoLp REMEDIES FOR THE 
DisoRDERS OF THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 
Felix L. Oswald, M. D. 
& Wells. 

This book treats in ten chapters the vari- 
ous forms of disease and their remedies. 
Hygiene, diet, exercise, climate, fresh air, 
and continence are emphasized. and drug- 
medication is discouraged. ‘The book is 
full of wise suggestions. In the inter- 
esting chapter on **Mountain Cure,” pref- 
erence is given to the highlands of the 
southern Alleghanies in preference to the 
‘treeless plateaus of the Pacific slope with 
their sand and haze,” or the high plains of 
Colorado, where ‘‘every high wind shrouds 
the mountains in whirls of dust that can 
be felt under the eyelids and between the 
teeth. In the temperate zone the purest 
and most respirable air is found at an ele- 
vation of about 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea... . The broad tablelands of 
the Cumberland Range are several hnn- 
dred feet above the dust and mosquito 
level. Between the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
sixth degrees of north latitude the elevated 
plateaus have the further advantage that 
their climate equalizes the contrasts of the 
seasons. .. . Southerly winds predomi- 
nate and melt the snow and coo) the mid- 
summer weeks. Summer guests who come 
to drink mountain air can build their cabin 
wherever they find a convenient site. The 
house should face one of the thousand 
promontories of the South-western slope 
that rises in terraces from the ‘Piedmont’ 
eounties of North Carolina and northern 
Georgia with a free horizon towards the 
plains of the Gulf coast. Night and day 
one can thus breathe mountain airs that 
have not been tainted by the touch of 
earthly things since they left the pine 
forests of the Mexican Sierras. Every in- 
spiration is a draught from the fountain- 
head of the atmospheric stream.” 


H. B. B. 
eee ——— 


LABOR REFORM vs. DOMESTIC SERFDOM. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

1 note in the JOURNAL of May 8 the fol- 
lowing observation: “The great move- 
ment for labor reform does not yet, so far 
as we see, make any demand for better 
wages and fewer hours for women.” In 
respect to the largest body of labor re- 
formers in the world, the foregoing is un- 
just. The Knights of Labor demand bet- 
ter wages and fewer hours for all classes 
irrespective of sex; and they will enforce 
the demand wherever it can be legally 
done. They have not presumed to invade 
the home, and to interfere with husband 
and wife in their domestic economy. When 
the heads of families obtain charters from 
the State for the management of their 
households, and the treatment of their fe- 
male servants differently from their male 
servants, the labor reformers will speedily 
intervene. I fancy that somewhere along 
the line of social evolution, the organiza- 
tion of labor upon a basis of co-operative 


| continue. 





association will appear. It will then be 
practicable to organize domestic industry 
on a basis of not only eight hours, but less 
than six, for all engaged therein, which 
can never be done while the isolated house- 
hold and its system of domestic serfdom 
JOUN ORVIS. 
“eo _ 


FUNDS FOR VASSAR OBSERVATURY. 


The following letter, addressed to Pro- 

fessor Maria Mitchell, tells its own story: 
Danvers, MAss., 3rd Mo. 31, 1886. 

My Dear Friend,-—\ hear thou art raising 
funds for the Vassar Observatory. I en- 
close check for ——, just to show my g od 
will, as Lam unable to make a subscription 
in accordance with my wishes. Hoping 
that thy efforts will be successful, [am thy 
sincere friend, JOuUN G, WHITTIER. 

Prof. Mitchell has also received 
scriptions for the Observatory Fund from 
the following persons: Mrs. Herrman, of 
New York, Miss Weed. of New York, Mr. 
Halliday, of Cairo Ill., and the Rey. Mr. 
Magoon, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Thaw, of Pittsburg has sent through 
his daughter, Mrs. ‘Thompson, a graduate 
of ‘77, a generous contribution to the 
Alun Fund, on condition that this fund 
be appropriated to the observatory. 


snub 





MUMOROUSB. 


“O Tommy, that was abominable in you 
to eat your sister's share of the cake.” 
“Why,” said ‘Tommy, ‘didn't you always 
tell me, mwa, that | am to take her part?” 








A Georgia darkey prays with discretion. 
He said: ‘If Lask the Lord to send me a 
turkey. I won't git it, but if I ask Him to 
send me after a turkey, I always git one 
before daybreak.” 


French colloquy—*This man Schuff is 
the most. horrid fellow | ever met.” ‘You 
seem quite to hate him?’ ‘Hate him? 
When he dies I shall go twice to his fu- 
neral,”” 

“Have you weak eves?” said a lady to 
an applicant for a kitchen position who 
wore blue spectacles. 

‘No, ma’am,” said the applicant, ‘*but 
I scour pots and things so thoroughly that 
the glitter of them hurts my sight.” 


Ap Trishman, with a heavy bundle on 
his shoulders. riding on the front of a 
horse-car, was asked why he did not set 
the bundle down on the platform. ‘Be 
jabers,” said kind-hearted Pat. ‘‘the 
horses have enough to drag me; I'll carry 
the bundle.” 


Lady in Registry Ofice—I am afraid that 
little girl won't do for a nurse. She is too 
small. I should he-itate to trust her with 
the baby. Clerk—Iler size, madam, we 
look upon as her greatest recommendation. 
You should remember that when she drops 
the baby it doesn’t have so very far to fall.” 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Binrovusness is very prevalent at this season, 
the symptoms being bitter taste, offensive breath, 
coated tongue, sick headache, drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, loss of appetite. If this condition is allowed 
to continue, serious consequences may follow. 
By promptly taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a fever 
may be avoided or premature death prevented. 
It isa positive cure for biliousness. Sold by all 
druggists. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. . 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





Just Ready: 


MANUAL TRAINING 


IN EDUCATION. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 








This little book of about 100 pages discusses the 
training of the hand as properly an integral part of 
Education. The relation of general and special Edu- 
cation, the need of band-training for all classes, the 
dignity of hand-work, its influence on personal char- 
acter, the relation of manual training to immigration, 
and to the apprenticeship problem, and the present 
condition of the subject, are among the points treated 
—all ina very condensed way. It will be read with 
»rofit by teachers and others interested in methods of 
Education. 

Price, in paper, 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 











ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'’S TIMES. By Eveninger 8. 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Kuickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed 
ley, It deala with the beginnings of self-covern 
ment by the people, and in ite accuracy and skilful 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. 31.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. (One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especti- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. 31.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER. The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide 
awake busincss-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 
places and people. ‘81.50. 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Series. Compiled by 
Rost Porter. The large number of extracts In 
this volume have been selected with vreat care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. $1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Keven Tuomas, 
DD. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book. $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BenseL. The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest to the graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by OscaR Fay 
ADAMS. Six volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents cach. 

SOCIAL STUDLES IN ENGLAND, By Mrs. 
Saran K. Boiron. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mra. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa- 
tion of women, alxo to public charities, working- 
men's homes, ete., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power, 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 centa. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
Curistina Goopwinx. The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HE.=Ds, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE HL. Ryper. A series of talks to girle on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
etc., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will frresistibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence. $1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Grorae Mac. 
DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald's is one of 
his best in constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwitnett Cues. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. : 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday Schools, Tem- 
perance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of Sum- 
mer, Teachers and Directors will do well to examine 
and select from our very superior new books: 

‘ ‘ ; By L. O. Emerson, has no su- 
" y By L.O.E " 

Song Greeting, perior as a collection of re- 

fined, melodious, high-class variety of songs for the 

higher schools, 60 cts., or $6 per doz, 


Song Reader, i isving Emerson and O. B, 


is a carefully made 
graded instruction book for teaching the notes, is by 
practical and able men, and js full of the best exercises 
and songs. Book 1, 50 ets.; Book 2, 60 ets. 


Gems for Little Singers, 3, "meron 


Swayne, 
is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of picture song 
books for little children, 30 cts.: $3 per dozen. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we call attention to 
. (Just out) by J. H. Ten- 
Songs of Promise, (oyu Rev! eA Hom 
man, compilers of the first ability. A large quantity of 
new Sunday School music, 35 cts.;.$3 per doz. 


Song Worship, By L. O. Emerson and W. F. 


Sherwin, is already used large- 
ly, and is of approved excellence. 3 cts.; $3 per doz. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD, by J. ©. Macy, is 
the brightest and best of Temperance Song Books, 
35 cts., or $3 per doz, 

Mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co,), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
») COFFEE 
=> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 















COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


j pletely bald. Ih 





LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY. 


With an Introduction by JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE.- 
31.00, 


A remarkable and vivid study of immortality, Atl 
readers of literature of the supernatural, in books 
like *The Little Pilgrim,” will be interested. 

HARTFORD A remarkable litthe book. . . 

TIMES. Her letters breathe a spirit of re- 
ligious faith, and exalted joy, 
which is altogether impressive 
The lessons inculeated are a stern 
resolve to conquer self and live a 
noble life. 

ST. PAUL The tone of the book is pure, 

DISPATCH, inspiring and wholesome, 

SAN She writes in the most simple 
FRANCISCO manner the most astounding 
BULLETIN, | things ® 


A work of singular interest. . . 


TOLEDO 

TELEGRAM. | Her sincerity and purity are in- 
dubitable; and it seems impossi- 
ble for any earnest seeker after 
truth and hght to read this work 
without being elevated and com. 
forted and enlarged in spiritual 
comprehension by it. 

MARYLAND Money cannot pay for its ele- 

JOURNAL. vating and golden thoughts, 


| 


NEW YORK | The work is eminently worth 


TELEGRAM, ‘e#ding. The tone is eminently 
moral and religious. 
BOSTON | The book may best be described 


TRAVELLER. | as a spiritual kind of spiritualism, 
| not the materialistic phenomena 
that masquerades under that name. 


THE Of all books in occultism, spir- 
BEACON, itism and the arcana of life this 
Light on the Hidden Way is one’ 

of the best and most devout. 
CHURCH oaveae singularly interesting 

PRESS. F 

BOSTON A weird little book. The facts 
GAZETTE.) Which she states are startling in 


the extreme. 


T. B. H., in 
BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT 


No more direct challenge to the 
faith, or rather the want of faith, 
in what St. Paul styled “gifte of 
| Se epirit,”” which characterizes 
this day and generation, has been 





| put forth than this littl book, 
containing so much to interest if 
not startle any mind in the least 
| disposed to inquire into what the 
| apostle calls the ‘diversities of 
| gifts but the same spirit.” It isa 
beautiful, simple narration. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 
An admirable life-likcness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice ie in the air.”’ 


lat, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





CACTUS BALM. 


*Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan ©. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masses. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stop 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F, 
FisHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, —s Diseases and Pimples "—Mres. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

**Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good untill tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a = 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glosey 
and of natural color.”,"—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

‘Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirt 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuarin, 
Chestnut 8t., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 

ackages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 

y SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. Al) the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3683, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be seni at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing vear without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





The tighteenth annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion opened on Monday evening with an 
immense audience which filled Tremont 
Temple. The platform was full. The 
body of the house was so packed that 
standing was found inthe aisles. The first 
gallery was filled, while a hundred or two 
found seats in the upper gallery. 

The attraction of the evening, over and 

above the interest in the question itself, 
was the presence of Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass, of Washington, as the chief speaker 
of the evening. The heart of Massachu- 
setts warms to Mr. Douglass. Boston has 
given him its best welcome. Political 
clubs and society leaders invited and feast- 
ed him. But he holds a place of kinship 
with reformers who plead for justice, such 
as can not exist withothers. ‘The heart of 
the great audience on Monday evening was 
in sympathy with Mr. Douglass. His elo- 
quent plea for equal rights for women car- 
ried with it the fire of feeling and of speech 
of a man who had been robbed of his just 
rights. He had tasted the bitter cup of po- 
litical degradation which is all the time 
pressed to the lips of women. He could 
speak from both points of view. Round 
after round of applause greeted his forci- 
ble and witty words. All the enemies of 
equal rights for women should have heard 
him deal with the old but always repeated 
objections. There was a death-blow to the 
‘“muddy-pool argument” in the tone with 
which he asked, ‘Who made it muddy?” 
‘Are men plunged, plunged into it?” 

Mrs. Flora E. Barry, whose sweet voice 
finds ample place elsewhere, sang Rev. 
M. J. Savage’s memorial lines to Wendell 
Phillips, the audience joining in the chorus. 
At the close it seemed as though every- 
body came to the platform to greet Mr. 
Douglass. 

Tuesday morning, in the Meionaon, the 
reports of auxiliary societies showed a 
great deal of good work done during the 
year. The afternoon brought a full house, 
with excellent speaking. In the evening, 
in the hall overhead, Geo. Wim. Curtis was 
speaking. As a consequence, our audience 
was much diminished. But a rich treat 
was served for those who were present in 
the fine speaking. It was worth a great 
deal to hear Rey. Louis A. Banks, fresh 
from Washington Territory, tell of the 
good of woman suffrage there. With such 
proof as he gave, theorizers and objectors 
may well cease. The collections were 
good, the festival fine, and the whole re- 


sult of the meetings very satisfactory. 
L. 8. 


++ 
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THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


Meionaon Chapel began to fill with 
guests last Wednesday evening before 5 
o'clock, and at 6 P. M. the social reunion 
presented an animated spectacle. At half- 
past six the doors of the Meionaon were 
thrown open, and soon almost every seat 
was filled. Around eleven bountifully sup- 
plied tables were seated nearly four hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen; among others 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Francis J. Gar- 
rison, Henry H. Faxon, Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, John L. Whiting, Charles K. Whip- 
ple, Joseph A. Howland, H. B. Blackwell, 
8. R. Urbino, Nathaniel T. Allen, Rey. J. 
W. Hamilton, Rey. John W. Olmstead, edi- 
tor of the Watchman, Frederick Douglass 
and wife, of Washington, D. C., Rev. Louis 
A. Banks and wife, of Seattle, Washington 
Territory, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Miss A. M. Beecher, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. H. L. 
TT. Wolcott, Mrs. Sophia Forbes, Miss Am- 
anda M. Lougee, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Zilpha H.° 
Spooner, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, of Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Armenia S. White, of New 
Hampshire, Emily P. Collins, of Connec- 
ticut, Rev. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, C. W. Ernst, of the Beacon, and 
scores of other well-known friends of the 
cause. The Reading Quartette, of ladies 
and gentlemen, friends of woman suffrage, 
generously furnished music of a high 
order. Nor should Miss Bixby and her 
efficient co-laborers on the “hat and cloak 
committee’ be forgotten. 

In accordance with the rule, ‘*no song, 
no supper,” Mr. Blackwell invited all pres- 
ent to join Miss Cora Scott Pond in sing- 
ing “On to Victory,” which they did with 





a graceful introductory speech, and called 
on Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., who spoke 
on **The Private Soldiers of the Suffrage 
Cause.” C. W. Ernst gave “A German 
Lesson in Woman Suffrage.” Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw told of **Our Unconscious Allies.” 
Henry H. Faxon responded to ‘The Cow- 
ardice of Temperance Reformers.” Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin spoke on “Seare- 
crows.” Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Seattle, 
spoke for ‘‘Washington Territory,” and 
was warmly encored. Then, after more 
music, Frederick Douglass was welcomed 
with enthusiastic applause, and responded 
to ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ That.” 

Rev. 8. J. Barrows paid a high tribute 
to ‘*‘Women in Journalism.” Kev. J. W. 
Hamilton spoke for “The Women in 
Black.” Rev. Ada C. Bowles responded 
to ‘The Last Hearing of the Remon- 
strants,” in the following witty original 
poem: 

THE LAST HEARING OF THE RE- 

MONSTRANTS. 





It was an hour of gloum and fears; 
Unsparing of her icy tears, 

Nature responded to the day 

As she would weep herself away. 

Deep through the streets the torrents rolled 
In lusty strength ;—none but the bold 
Could brave such elemental strife; 

Yet from their homes, maid, mother, wife, 
Were drawn as by a stronger will 

Up the steep sides of Beacon Hill. 

The matron in repellent robes 

With closed umbrella wildly probes, 
With more of energy than grace, 

To find the safest fording place, 

While maids with brave, defiant air 
Spring on and up the stony stair, 
Where underneath the golden dome 

Is builded Wisdom’s sacred home. 

A wondrous power then invoked, 

By lightning’s aid in service yoked, 
Caught up each maid and timid dame, 
And, swift as upward soaring flame, 
They rose above each winding stair 

Up to the Green Room, high in air, 
Where in its might and majesty 

The Joint Committce held its sway. 

A Joint Committee, all must know, 

Is double-jointed from the toe 

Up to its topmost vertebrae, 

‘That it may easy turn each way. 

Like scales of justice, nicely set 

Above disturbing jar and fret, 

Above the world of stir and noise 

‘They sat in heavenly equipoise. 
Minerva’s offepring, every one, 

And radiant, as the Rising Sun 

On kitchen stove or parlor grate, 

With purpose strong to serve the State. 
Upright the Joint Committee sat 

With gravest mien,—no idle chat, 

No trivial glance, for on this day 

The blue West End and broad Back Bay 
In solid phalanx would appear 

And speak that all the world might hear 
How valiantly they stood array’d 
Against all plans of suffrage, laid 

To draw them from their high estate 
‘To vote with beggars at their gate. 
Undaunted by the wind and rain 
These suffragists had come again 
And piped with most convincing note 
For every woman's right to vote. 
And here they crowd again to-day 
When the Remonstrants claim the way, 
For they would measure cause with cause 
And man’s device by Heaven’s laws. 
And well they know that gold can buy 
Persuasive tongues to serve a lie, 
That wit and eloquence on sale 
Have often turned a wavering scale. 
They know that North Street's deepest dives 
And South Cove’s rotten, teeming hives 
Joined grimy hands with those in gloves, 
For had they not some common loves? 
“We've all the rights we want,” they cry,— 
“To eat when hungry, drink when dry, 
To please our set, to sing a song, 
And dance round-dances all night long. 
Give us our whiskey and our beer, 
And keep your wine and champagne clear. 
Down with this women voting plan! 
We're all Remonstrants to a man.”’ 
Portentous league, portentous gloom! 
Within the fateful Verdant Room. 

All eyes are fixed, and every ear 

Is strained the weighty words to hear; 
The wild wind even holds its breath, 
And reigns a stillness as of death; 
Then quaked historic Beacon Hill, 
And from its dome to lowest sill 
Quivered and shook the old State House, 
And, lo! a wee Remonstrant mouse. 


For want of time, Miss Beecher’s re- 
sponse on ‘‘Superfluous Women,” Mrs. 
Walton’s on ‘Incompetent Angels,” Miss 
Cora Scott Rond’s on ‘Next Year, What?” 
and H. B. Blackwell’s on ‘Immediate 
Unconditional Enfranchisement,” were un- 
avoidably postponed. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone gave an earnest welcome to 
“Our Young Recruits,” and then, after an- 
other beautiful song by the Reading Quar- 
tette, the exercises closed at 10 P. M. 

It was a most charming and successful 


festival. H. B. B. 
—~o—_____— 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 





The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation held a meeting in Wesleyan Hall 
Thursday afternoon. Intheabsence of Miss 
May the president, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
occupied the chair. In opening, Mrs. Che- 
ney referred to the long illness of the pres- 
ident, but thought everything indicated 
that Miss May would soon recover. Wom- 
en should feel happy over the prospects 
of the school suffrage movement. ‘There 
are now over one hundred women on the 
school committees in different parts of 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Kendall, of Cambridge, said that 
there is in Cambridge absolutely no objec- 





a will. After supper Miss Eastman made 


tion to women being members of the 


school committee, but in the voting, wom- 
en do not take much active interest. She 
recited her personal experience on the 
school committee, and said that the moral 
condition of school children is improved by 
having women on the committee. 
Mrs. Fifield and others spoke. 

a ee 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN DORCHESTER. 








The Boston Woman Suffrage League will 
meet in Dorchester Hall, at Field’s Corner, 
Dorchester, over the Post Office, on Mon- 
day evening, June 7, at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Seat- 
tle, Washington Territory, Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, A. H. Grimke, and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond will be present. Good 
music. Admittance free. 
too 
EQUAL RIGHTS AT THE CITY HOSPITAL. 





The trustees of the City Hospital gave a 
hearing last week on the petitions for the 
admission of Boston University students to 
the privileges usually accorded medical 
students in such institutions. President T. 
J. Dacey was in the chair, and the audi- 
ence included Dr. Talbot, Dr. Horace 
Packard, Dr. Alonzo Boothby, Dr. J. 8. 
Shaw, Dr. George R. Southwick, Dr. Anna 
J. Daw, Dr. William L. Jackson, Mrs. Dr. 
Culver, Dr. B. H. West, Mrs. Dr. A. J. 
Baker, Mrs. Dr. Hastings, Dr. Sherman, 
Dr. William H. White, Dr. D. J. Wood- 
vine, Jr., Dr. Herbert Smith, Dr. A. H. 
Tompkins, Dr. George D. Bliss, and Dr. 
W.5. White. 

President Dacey stated that a number of 
petitions had been received asking that all 
the privileges of the hospital be given to 
the petitioners that are now given to Har- 
vard medical students. Others had been 
received asking for clinical privileges. 
The petitioners were from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the faculty 
and students of the Boston University 
School of Medicine. 

Dr. Eugene Shurtleff said that the peti- 
tions all embodied one idea. In behalf of 
the Boston College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons he would waive the petition of that 
college, in‘favor of the citizens’ petition, 
which had been presented. 

Dr. Talbot presented a petition signed 
by a number of citizens. He said the hos- 
pital was supported by taxation of citizens 
of Boston, and inquired why students and 
physicians of Boston who paid a tax should 
not have the privilege of the City Hospital. 
As it was now, the students outside of Har- 
vard Medical School had to go abroad to 
get their clinical privileges for observa- 
tion andstudy. In London, Dublin, Paris, 
Berlin, and other large cities, American 
students had been allowed to study, and it 
was rather incongruous that they should 
be denied that privilege at home. To al- 
low Harvard students to go into the City 
Hospital and to prevent the students of 
Boston University from so doing was an 
unjust discrimination. He thought if the 
students were admitted, they would not 
quarrel any more than they did in New 
York and Philadelphia, where students of 
all classes were made welcome. 

So far as women were concerned, he ad- 
vised the trustees not to be afraid of ad- 
mitting both sexes to the clinicals, even 
at the most delicate operations. About 
two-fifths of the students were women. 

Dr. Boothby thought that the morale of 
the operating-room was much better when 
both men and women were present. Other 
remarks in favor of the petitions were 
made by Dr. Horace Packard, Dr. South- 
wick, Dr. Anna J. Daw, Dr. Jackson, Mrs. 
Dr. Culver, Dr. West, Mrs. Dr. Baker, and 
Miss Grace Preston, a student of Boston 
University. The hearing was then closed, 
and the trustees took the matter under 
advisement. 


—o-o-o——_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The news of the week is in all respects 
so gratifying that in detailing it, like a 
child before a feast of sweets, I hardly 
know what to begin with. First, as an 
item that can be easily dismissed, comes 
word from Albany that the bill restoring 
suffrage to the mothers of children going 
to school, which was discussed at length 
in last week’s letter, has passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and will no 
doubt receive the Governor’s signature and 
become a law. 

Next, to take up the great event of the 
week, women are now eligible for admis- 
sion to the bar of this State, and we have 
our first female lawyer fully equipped for 
the practice of this learned profession. 
Miss Kate Stoneman deserves the success 
she has achieved. She is a woman of 
marked ability, belonging toa family noted 
for talent andintegrity. One of her broth- 
ers, Gen. Stoneman, had an honorable 
record during the war, and is now the Govy- 
ernor of California. Another, Judge Stone- 
man, of Iowa, has shown power as a law- 
yer and jurist. ‘'wo of her sisters are 
married, and display in their homes the 
excellent capacity which good wives and 





mothers need to possess. Miss Stoneman 





has taken a prominent part in the suffrage | 


work in Albany for some years past. Dur- 
ing this time she was the vice principal of 
the State Normal School, and while per- 
forming her duties there accurately and 
faithfully, she yet pursued her legal stud- 
ies continuously, giving up most of her 
long summer vacations to the prosecution 
of the preparation for her profession. 

At the end of the required period of 
study, when she had passed a brilliant ex- 
amination and appeared before the judge 
for admission to the bar, she was refused 
on the ground that there was no prece- 
dent and no authority for admitting a 
woman. This was less than two weeks 
ago. 

Early in the session of the present Leg- 
islature, Hon. John I. Platt, of Dutchess, 
introduced a bill permitting women to 
practise law. It was reported favorably 
from the Judiciary Committee, and passed 
the Assembly. As soon as Miss Stoneman 
was rejected, the bill was pressed by her- 
self and other friends in the Senate. It 
was passed without a dissentient vote, was 
taken at once to the Governor, who signed 
it, the Secretary of State sent a certified 
copy to the judge, and just one week from 
the day she was rejected, Miss Stoneman 
was adinitted to the bar. 

Ina very happy letter I received from 
her, commenting on the event, she says 
that all who promised to aid her were 
more than kind, and closes with this sug- 
gestive sentence : ‘‘Some say, ‘I do not ap- 
prove of woman suffrage, but there is no 
doubt about the justice of this.’ They do 
not see that this is the strange case of a 
fruit ripening before the plant has a chance 
to blossom.” 

We had a successful mid-month meeting, 
which was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Acker, north of Harlem River. Miss 
Charlotte F, Daley, who is the president of 
the Literary Society of the Rev. Heber 
Newton's Church, gave the address of the 
afternoon. Miss Stoneman’s letter was 
read and resolutions of congratulation 
were sent to her. 

More good news comes from Albany, in 
a letter from Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
who writes that in recent visits to the 
Legislature, she has seen many members 
of the Senate and Assembly who predict a 
success next year, some of the wisest 
friends urging that we push the bill in the 
Senate first. I have alsojust received a copy 
of the Albany Evening Journal, which in 
summing up the legislative work, speaks 
of the suffrage contest as one of the most 
significant struggles of the winter, and 
compliments Mr. Erwin on his champion- 
ship of the cause. 

To conclude, a woman has just been 
given a license as captain by the steam- 
boat inspectors of this city. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 49th Street, N. ¥., May 24, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


SIMON BARNARD. 


Died at his residence, 5012 Elm Avenue, 
W. Philadelphia, 5mo., 8, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, Simon Barnard. 
One of a long line of Barnards who have 
lived for more than a century back in 
Chester County, he was born and brought 
up among those hills. There he learned 
the noble family motto: ‘Bear and For- 
bear.” ‘There, as a barefoot boy in the 
orchard, and as aman at the plough, his 
mind, body, and soul were growing and 
preparing him for grasping with wonder- 
ful courage and fortitude the good but 
unpopular anti-slavery cause. At this he 
worked in later life with other Abolition- 
ists whose names are well known, with 
tke greatest integrity of character. 

No doubt many an African’s lips have 
blessed his resolute hand and hospitable 
roof by which they were unshackled and 
helped to escape from the cruel bonds of 
slavery. He lived to a good old age, a 
grandfather and great-grandfather. 

As a friend said at the funeral on the 
21st inst., “It can truly be said and by a 
higher power than human lips, ‘*Well 
done! Well done!” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Bronson Alcott has decided to pass 
the coming summer in Concord, as usual. 

Dr. Dio Lewis died last week at his home 
in Yonkers, N. Y., of erysipelas, after a 
short illness. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore bas been 
seriously ill, but at the last accounts is 
getting better. 

The wife of Senator Hoar is steadily re- 
gaining health. She will spend the sum- 
mer at Worcester with her sister, Mrs. 
Rice. 

If there had been some women upon the 
school board in Kansas City, there might 
have been a large amount of suffering 
saved. No sane woman would have per- 
mitted little helpless children to have as- 
sembled in numbers, day after day, in a 
building that had often been pronounced 
unsafe.— Southern Ladies’ Journal. 





a. 
The élite of Cambridge were invited 
Mrs. A. M. Mosher to her house, to meet 
Frederick and Mrs. Douglass in a social 
gathering last week, where wit and beauty 
united to honor these distinguished Suests, 
The speech of Frederick Douglass, made 
at Tremont Temple, last Monday evening. 
will appear in full next week. The visit 
of Mr. Douglass to Massachusetts has been 
a series of successes, equally honorable 
to the State, and gratifying to his many 
friends. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has again 
voted down the bill proposing to make 
suftrage compulsory. Nevertheless the Op- 
ponents of woman suffrage will continue 
to talk about **compelling women to yote” 
and ‘forcing the suffrage upon them.” 

The ceremonial presentation and accept. 
ance of Anne Whitney’s statue of Harriet 
Martineau to Wellesley College will take 
place in June. A large sum was Offered 
for the statue, but Miss Whitney prefers 
to make it a free gift. 

Rev. Henry W. Blanchard, in his very 
interesting report for the Maine W. §, A., 
at the annual meeting of the New Eng. 
land W. 8S. A., said that at present parlor 
meetings were found most useful. ‘The 
social, conversational method brings out 
objections more readily, 

Rev. D. P. Livermore coutributed to last 
Saturday's Traveller a very able review of 
the recent woman suffrage discussion at 
the State House. The opposition is severely 
but justly criticised, and the practical re. 
sults in Washington Territory are given 
on the testimony of Chief-Justice Greene, 


The bill to limit the hours of labor in 
mercantile establishments to ten hours for 
**women and minors” passed the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on the 
19th inst., after a long debate on a yea and 
nay vote. There was a large majority 
against it ona rising vote. It is evident that 
many members voted for the bill when 
their names were called, because they did 
not dare to go on record with a vote in ac- 
cord with their owuv judgment. 


At the recent commencement of London 
University thirty girls were made bachel- 
ors. Several of them took high honors, 
Miss Mary Madeline Adamson taking first 
honor as bachelor of science over her male 
competitors. One young woman whe took 
a prize in medicine is described as looking 
‘tas if surgery in her hands would need no 
anesthetics.” 

Little Rock, Arkansas, has a Woian’s 
Exchange, where beautiful home-made 
bread, white and brown, and hot rolls, are 
for sale, freshly baked every day. This 
department of the Exchange is especially 
popular. Itis found to afford a welcome 
relief to housekeepers from the heat of 
baking-day, and from the failures of in- 
competent servants. 

At the anniversary meeting of the La- 
dies’ Physiological Institute, the president, 
Mrs. Dr. O'Leary, gave a brief history of 
the Institute. Mr. H. B. Blackwell con- 
trasted the opportunities for women stu- 
dents of medicine at present with those of 
the past. Rev. J. W. Hamilton thought 
the proper work of the physicians was the 
prevention of disease. Miss Mary F. East- 
man praised the Institute’ for its persist- 
ence and sincerity, Miss Dr. Beecher read 
a philosophical paper, and Dr. Emerson 
commended the work of the Institute. 

Frederick Douglass gave his finejlecture 
on John Brown, at Music Hall, Thursday, 
week before last. ‘The rare eloquence and 
power of the old time were heard again by 
a large and deeply interested audience. 
Mr. Douglass dined by invitation with the 
Massachusetts Club last Saturday, and 
proposed ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count” 
for the freedmen as the key-note of the 
next Presidential campaign. 

The quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumni was held at the 
Institute of Technology, Saturday, May 
15. President Alice E. Freeman, of Welles- 
ley College, presided. ‘The subject dis- 
cussed was ‘Physical ‘Training in Second- 
ary Schools.” It was felt that the work 
carried on by the Association in regard to 
the health of women college-graduates 
should be supplemented by an effort to se- 
cure proper physical conditions for girls 
in preparatory schools. Simple and nu- 
tritious food, regular hours for meals, 
freedom from undue social excitement, 
clothing so made as to permit of free move- 
ment of the body in physical exercise, 
fewer hours of brain-work and more of 
employment with the hand, were among 
the conditions considered essential to good 
health during school-life. The sentiment 
was deprecated which leads parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils alike to push a girl through 
to the end of her course for the sake of & 
diploma. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Dr. 
Emma Culbertson, and Miss Annie E. Al- 
len were appointed to embody the results 
of the discussion in a leaflet, and to organ- 
ize methods by which to stimulate interest 
in the subject through the members of the 
Association in different parts of the coun- 
try. 
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Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


The opening session of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suftrage Association was held at 
Tremont Temple Monday evening, May 24. 
There was an immense audience present. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 

ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 

On this Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation we may with propriety take notes 
of the way over which women have been 
slowly coming towards the kingdom into 
which they are toenter. Atthe beginning 
of this century there was nothing that ap- 
proximated equal advantages for girls 
with boys for education. There are wom- 
en alive in this city to-day who remember 
that they Were not permitted to go to the 
public schools except in the summer time, 
when boys were so occupied that they 
could not attend. ‘The schools were for 
poys. Girls might take what boys could 
not use. ‘The idea of education for girls 
did not exist. It has been slowly evolving 
ever since. But every effort at advance 
met with opposition. When girls came to 
the public schools in crowds that overfilled 
the rooms, their coming at all was opposed 
because they were so many. When Ober- 
lin College, dialf a century ago, said, ‘**The 
misjudged and neglected sex shall have an 
equal chance with the other sex,” the 
world’s derisive finger pointed at Oberlin. 
A college that would admit women and 
negroes on the same terms as white men, 
was considered *‘too mean for anything.” 

“Your mother can read and write and 
cipher,” said a father whose daughter 
wanted to go to Oberlin ; “that was enough 
for her, and it is enough for you or for 
any woman.” Such ideas in the home, and 
that more widely expressed by the pulpit: 
“If she would know anything, let her ask 
her husband at home,” stood like Apollyon 
in‘*Pilgrim’s Progress” across the highway 
to equal educational advantages for wom- 
en. ‘l'o express a desire for a college edu- 
cation was as if one expressed a desire to 
cut off the ears of little children. She was 
a monster, a dangerous person. A learned 
woman was a “biue stocking” and to be 
avoided. But there were no cowards in 
that corps of workers for educational ad- 
vantages for women. They urged that 
the existence of a power presupposed the 
right to its use; that the talents bestowed 
upon women were to be improved; that 
whoever else failed of an education, it 
should not be the mothers. At last col- 
lege doors swung open; co-education had 
come, and come to stay. Other colleges 
expressly for women, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Smith, came. The idea was fully 
rooted that each human being is entitled to 
the best education heis capable of. Wom- 
en command places as presidents and pro- 
fessors of colleges and pupils therein. The 
world is already the better for it. 

When this movement began there were 
only a few ill-paid occupations open to 
women. ‘There was no adequate means of 
support for them. "hey lived with their 
uncles, their cousins, and their aunts, 
where they were not wanted. They were 
driven by stress of circumstances to marry 
men they did not care for, in order to find 
ahome. ‘They ate the bitter bread of de- 

endence. ‘Then came the demand for 
etter work and better wages. On all 
sides arose the ery, **-You want to force 
women out of their sphere.” ‘Out of 
her sphere!’ What changes were rang on 
those words! What horror was in the 
tone of voice that uttered them! One 
would have thought God's world was 
about to fall apart. From the men who 
set types to the men who preached ser- 
mons, and all the way between, every 
craft set itself against the admission of 
women. Wider and more bitter than the 
present labor movement was that to pre- 
vent women from working at any occupa- 
tion pursued by men. ‘Let them stay at 
home and mind their babies and darn the. 
stockings, and help in their God-appointed 
sphere,” was said alike to the young wom- 
an who had neither husband nor children, 
and to the poor widow whose hungry lit- 
tle ones looked to her for bread. The 
Printers’ Union would not tolerate a wom- 
an in their trade, just as a union man will 
not tolerate a non-union man to-day in the 
present upheaval in the labor question. It 
was the game in other occupations. There 
were no women printers or clerks Of the 
two hundred occupations open to women 
now, there were then only two or three,— 
sewing, housework, and teaching. The 
advocates of equal rights for women urged 
that whatever was fit to be done at all 
might with propriety be done by anybody 
who could do it well; that the ‘tools be- 
longed to those who could use them.” 

Harriet Hosmer. with her father’s wealth 
and position to back her, found no medi- 
cal school this side of the Mississippi 
where she could study anatomy as a prep- 
aration for her profession of sculptor. ‘The 
other day I came across two pamphlets, 
written twenty years ago, to show the pro- 

pbriety and the need of women physicians. 
The reading them seemed like a dream. 
We heard again the vituperation and the 
spite, the rambling and the grumbling of 
the opposing thunder which those early 
women, physicians had to face. ‘To-day 
the path is clear for them, and the world 
is the better for it. When women es- 
Sayed to be lawyers, the leaves of musty 
tomes were searched to find whether the 
Statutes would not exclude them. But, 
alas! the statute permitted ‘‘any person 
duly qualified” to practise law. “Is a 
Woman a person?” asked the jealous law- 
yers who sought to save their pet preserve 
for themselves. ‘They appealed to the 
Supreme Court. ‘The court decided that a 
“woman is not a person in the sense nec- 
essury to make a lawyer.” Thanks to the 
Legislature, a statute now makes a woman 
80 much of a person in Massachusetts that 
she may practise law. 

‘There was still more opposition to wom- 
en as ministers. From the man who could 
perpetrate poor jokes and cheap wit, up to 
the heaviest ordnance from the pulpit, 
the shots came almost as thick and fast 








against women ministers as they did 
against the courageous women who first 
made it possible for women to speak at all 
in public. But women are in many pul- 
pits. The strife over itis not ended. But 
the world ‘is better for the ministry of 
women. ‘The legal position of women was 
most deplorable. ‘They had no jury trial 
of their peers. All women were taxed 
and governed without their consent, as 
they are still. The wife had no right to 
herself or to her children. Her personal 
property belonged to her husband, and so 
did the use of her real estate. She could 
not make a will. She could not make a 
contract. If she went out to scrub and 
earned a dollar, the dollar belonged to her 
husband. Her clothes were her husband's 
clothes. If she revolted and complained, 
her husband might have her publicly 
ducked as a common scold, and then, as 
her lord and master, take her back to grind 
on in his prison house. All the right she 
had was the right to be maintained. 

The woman's rights novement confront- 
ed such a state of things. Its advocates 
went from city to city, and from State to 
State, to hold up to the light the barbar- 
ous and shameful statutes. ‘They told the 
tales of cruel wrong caused by such laws. 
‘I'he best men seconded the effort for their 
repeal. But power is always slow to give 
up an atom of whatit possesses. It would 
take more time than that allotted me to 
tell of the endless petitions which received 
niggardly concessions or “leave to with- 
draw.” 

A few cases will illustrate. To the pe- 
titions for her earnings, twenty dollars a 
year was allowed toa wife from any sum 
she might earn outside of her family. If 
she earned a hundred dollars, the husband 
had eighty dollars of it, and she had 
twenty. Ifshe wrote a book of which the 
copyright was worth thousands, the hus- 
band owned the copyright, and the wife 
had only twenry dollars a year out of it. 
But little by little, one bit after another 
has been granted, until now, after nearly 
forty years of asking, the laws are vastly 
improved. A wife van make a contract. 
She can carry on business and own what 
she earns. She can make a will of half 
her property. She can sue and be sued. 
She can be guardian of her children if her 
husband is dead or has abandoned her. 
She can own her clothes, and at last she 
can be buried undisturbed in the family 
lot. For each of these gains, petitions 
were many times vainly offered before the 
present result, as they continue to be of- 
fered vainly for justice in other respects. 

‘To-day every man has a voice in making 
the laws that govern him. No woman has. 
Every man may vote for those who will 
impose taxes upon him, and hfve the 
spending of that money. No woman can. 
Every married man can help make the 
laws that decide his property rights as a 
husband and his right to his children. 
No married wouian can. Pauper soldiers 
and sailors have a vote. But thrifty wom- 
en whose taxes support the paupers have 
no vote. The Gay Head Indians, who had 
been always wards of the State. asked 
once for the right to vote. sending their 
petition by a woman, and it was granted. 
But the intelligent women of this State, 
who never needed guardianship, have sent 
their petitions for the right to vote with 
tens of thousands of names, many times 
repeated, for more than thirty years, each 
time to be refused. 

Disfranchisement is the gravest degra- 
dation that can be ineanedl anon a man. 
It degrades a woman just as much in her 
essence, and in all she does. Society in 
its diversified interests suffers on account 
of this stigma upon women. ‘The ballot 
is power. It protects its possessor. Wom- 
en must have it. The strong hands of men 
have deprived us of the ballot. Now we 
ask that they will use their power to re- 
store to women what has always been 
theirs by right. 

Among the earnest friends of this move- 
ment is a man who has learned by his own 
former experience to understand the 
wrong and the loss which women suffer 
from their disfranchisement. I have very 
great pleasure in introducing to you Fred- 
erick Douglass. 


ADDRESS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Mr. Douglass was greeted with great 
cheering and said: “It is a great many 
many years since I have had the pleasure 
of addressing a convention of reformers, 
especially in Boston. Since the abolition 
of slavery, my occupation as a speaker is 
gone. But it gives me great pleasure to 
say a word liere in Boston in favor of the 
freedom of woman. ‘The snobs are not all 
dead yet. ‘There is still much prejudice. 
I believe in the justice, fairness, and wis- 
dom of the woman’s cause. I believe also 
in the efficacy of agitation. And I remetm- 
ber the work that was done by Lydia 
Maria Child, and Mrs. Stanton, and Mrs. 
Chapman, and Thankful Southwick, Abbie 
Kelley Foster, Angelina Grimke, Elizabeth 
Chace, Lucy Stone, and other noble wom- 
en. I could not hesitate to come here. 
I felt it a grateful duty, as well as a high 
privilege to give my voice and my vote in 
favor of larger liberty for woman. I come 
before you this evening, however, with 
little confidence in my ability to assist this 
cause. The most I can hope to do is to give 
back to you, in some humble measure and 
in some homely form, the thought and feel- 
ing common to all the friends uf this great 
movement. As in the days of the anti- 
slavery conflict, so, in respect to this 
eause, the mission of its advocates is re- 
iteration and repetition of truths familiar 
to all. For here, as elsewhere, there is 
nothing new under the sun. Error has its 
beginning and must have an end, but truth 
has no beginning and no end. Like the 
great God, from whose bosom it emanates, 
it is from everlasting unto everlasting, 
and can never pass away. Fifty years ago 
woman was but feebly recognized as a 
factor in the political civilization of our 
country. Ler mission was to be seen, but 
not heard. We have no better evidence of 
her progress to-day than is to be found in 
her triumph over childlike timidity. No 
victory that is worth having in this world 
ever comes without labor and effort. In 





maintaining this conflict, woman has risen 
in grandeur and glory like the rainbow 
above the storm. In securing the right to 
think and speak, to use her voice and pen, 
she has secured the means of victory ; for 
speech is, after all, the great lever that 
moves the world. It is that by which ideas 
are borne from one mind to another. Now, 
then, in this demand of woman for equal 
suffrage with man, she shocks the nerves 
and ‘develops the greatest opposition of her 
fellow-citizens. It is the great right which 
includes all others and puts woman on an 
equal plane with man in all that concerns 
the salety and welfare of the nation. It 
implies all that is contained in the idea of 
complete and perfect citizenship—it means 
the ballot-box, the jury box, the cartridge 
box, if you please, and certainly means 
the knowledge box, and all other boxes 
that are with it. In order that woman 
should not give up the contest too soon, 
she should fully understand the difficulty 
of sudden compliance. Large bodies move 
slowly, but they move—‘the sun do move.’ 
The world has been going so long and 
with such steadiness and force in the 
wrong direction that it cannot turn all at 
once into a new and untried way. It is 
not altogether the depravity of man and 
the disposition to play the tyrant that make 
him refuse to accede to woman’s demand 
for suffrage. You have got to get him used 
toit. Itis strange to him, and he is not 
quite ready for it. It is not enough to assert 
that the right of woman to suffrage is 
self-evident, for against prejudice, custom, 
superstition, nothing is self-evident. ‘The 
longest wars, the fiercest battles, that the 
world has ever seen have been waged 
where self-evident rights were involved. 
I think woman suffrage is a self-evident 
right, but to most men it seems absurd, 
monstrous, and shocking that woman 
should vote.” 

Mr. Douglass proceeded at length to 
cite the arguments used by the opponents 
of woman suffrage, and answered each in 
turn, refuting all, and predicting, in clos- 
ing, that, ere long, the right to vote would 
be conceded to woman, and she would be 
elevated to the full height of a complete 
and absolute American citizen. 

Mr. Douglass closed amid great ap- 
plause. 


(The above is only a small part of this 
admirable address. It will be printed in 
full next week. } 

Mr. William I. Bowditch then moved a 
rising vote of thanks to the speaker, in re- 
sponse to which the entire audience rose, 
Mr. Douglass bowing his acknowledg- 
ments. 

The exercises closed with the singing, 
by Mrs. Flora E. Barry, of a solo, ‘*Hu- 
manity’s Hero,” written by Rev. M. J. 
Savage, the closing verse of which was 
dedicated to Wendell Phillips. It was 
sung to the tune of ‘John Brown’s Body,” 
the audience, including Mr. Douglass, 
joining heartily in the chorus. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session was called to order 
at the Meionaon, on Tuesday morning, 
May 25, Mrs. Lucy Stone in the chair. 


BUSINESS AND NOMINATIONS. 


A committee of ten on Business and 
Nominations was appointed, as follows: 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Mary E. Ames, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, John L. 
Whiting, Rev. Henry Blanchard of Maine, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White of New Hampshire, Mrs. A. 
D. Chandler of Vermont, Rev. Fred A. Hinckley 
of Rhode Island, Emily B. Collins of Connecticut. 


FINANCE. 

A committee of four on Finance, with 
power to add to their number, was appoint- 
ed, as follows: 

Miss Cora Scott Pond, Miss Crowell, Mrs. 


Smart, Miss Ada Molineux, with power to add 
to their number. 


The following report of the work of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was presented by Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, always ready to lend a hand to 
its auxiliary State societies, closed the last 
year with its fine meeting in Tremont 
‘Temple, with Hon. George F. Hoar as the 
chief speaker. 

In co-operation with the Maine suffra- 
gists, it assisted by sending speakers, and 
contributed to the expense of the meeting 
to reorganize the Maine Woman Suftrage 
Association. ‘(he Maine Society afterwards 
returned the money advanced at that time. 

The Vermont Society has received from 
the N. E. W. 5S. A., this year 4,500 leaflets, 
and a contribution towards the travelling 
expense of a speaker. 

The Rhode Island Society has received 
from us $200, for organizing work, anda 
small sum towards the travelling expenses 
of speakers in attendance upon meetings 
in that State. ‘The Association closed its 
year with its annual festival in May, 1885, 
which is one of the pleasantest occasions 
of the year. Having aided the Vermont 
and Maine Societies to an assured footing, 
New Hampshire now asks to be seconded in 
an effort to reorganize and renew its work 
during the coming year. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 

Since March 1, in less than three months, 
48,096 pages of woman suffrage literature, 
in the form of tracts and leaflets, have 
been sent out from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
office. ‘hey have gone to Ohio, Minne- 
sota, California, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Kansas. New York, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Llinois, Ten- 
nessee, ‘'exas, Dakota, and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by Mrs. 
J. W. Smith, as follows: 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is thet 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided withén 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Ivfante, 

articular attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Automatic and easily adjusted to any position. 


The most comfortable chair 


1 Every family and invalid requires 

Used at the house, steamer, sea side and lawn, and com- 

It gives the occupant an easy, 

g position, avoiding the dizzy, sick sensation experienced wf 

Has a straight forward and back motion, is self- 

propelling, and can be enjoyed all day with pleasure. 

. of oak, finished in duck, and warranted safe and strong. For these pur i 

EQUAL. Price, delivered in Boston, $5. Folded compactly and sent by freight oe oe 4 
Send two-cent stamp for circulars and engravings. 
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part 
Agents wanted in every town. Remit- 


tances must always accompany orders. Adgress HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., Mason Building, Liberty 
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TREASURER’'S REPORT. 
New England W.S. Association in account with 
H. W. Sewett, Treasurer, 1885-86. 
ReEcEIPTS. 
From donations.......scesseeees 


From collections....... eccccce ee 
Memberships .......eeeeeseeeees 90,00 
25 







Sale of tickets to Festival....... 257.22 
From Portland meeting......... 19.18 
Brought over from past year..... 475.76 
Total. ..cccccccccecsescecoce $1030.61 
EXPENSES. 
Rent of Temple and Chapel..... + $125.00 
Advertising ...cccsccccccccccccce 51.23 
Collation for Festival........... 175.00 
Printing. .ccccocccccccccecsccccese 10.50 
POGAES o ccccccocccccccccoces eee 20.00 
Sundries for Festival...... cocece 8.10 
Expenses of Agents .........-.- 47.95 


Toward rent of Journal Office... 150.00 
$587.78 
$442.83 


Total. ccccccccecccocccccece 


Balance in Treasury.....++sse+ 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Portland, 
President of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association, was present as delegate from 
that State, and made the following 

MAINE REPORT. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard, President of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, re- 
ported for Maine. He began by referring 
to a series of meetings held last October in 
Portland, which had been arranged for by 
the N. E. Association, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. Bashford. ‘That series occasioned the 
revival of the Maine Assvciation. Urged 
to accept the presidency, he had felt it his 
duty to do so, although his busy life as 
the pastor of a large parish had made him 
hesitate. The new board of government 
contained energetic workers. Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens, so well known throughout the 
State as President of the Maine W. C. 'T. U., 
Dr. F. H. Gerrish, President of the State 
Board of Health, Mrs. J. F. Bashford, the 
accomplished wife of Rev. Dr. J. W. Bash- 
ford, were among the number. It had 
been decided to hold parior meetings, with 
occasional public meetings, throughout 
the State. ‘lwo of the former had already 
been held in Portland. They had developed 
the fact, through letters received, that 
many prominent gentlemen were heartily 
in favor of woman suffrage. Hon. Fred. 
A. Robie, Hon. Chas. F. Libby, and Hon. 
Stanley T. Pullen represented this class. 
The executive committee will endeavor 
to secure the services of some one earnest 
believer, in every representative district of 
the State, who shall arrange for parlor 
meetings, invite the ministers, teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, merchants, farmers, 
and artisans, as well as women, to discuss 
the subject of the ballot for women. ‘The 
legislators would be interviewed, invited 
to these meetings, and urged to greater 
study of this great question. Next Janu- 
ary an appeal will be made to the Legis- 
lature. Some are so sanguine as to be- 
lieve that this body will grant at once full 
suffrage to the women of Maine. Mr. 
Blanchard could not believe that their 
hopes would be fulfilled. Meetings, how- 
ever, will do all they can to prepare the 
way. Speakers will plead with the legis- 
lators, and Maine may be the first State 
in New England to enfranchise its women. 








It is believed that there is a very wide- | 
spread latent interest in woman suffrage. | 
It will be evoked, if possible, and brought | 


to bear on the Legislature. Some say, in- 
deed, that civil service reform, a sound 
currency, a new system of political econ- 
omy based on Christianity, must precede 
woman suffrage. he speaker believed that 
all these great movements will be help- 
ed by woman's ballot. He hoped a good 
report will come from Maine next year. 
Suffragists will be glad to know that Gov. 
Robie and ex-Gov. Dingley are among the 
vice-presidents of the Maine Association. 


Mrs. A. D. Chandler, of Danby, Vt., 
delegate from the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association, made the following 

VERMONT REPORT. 
BARNET, VT., MAy 21, 1886. 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
N. E. W. 8S. A. the educational lines of 
work have been steadily going forward in 
Vermont. As our Legislature convenes 
only biennially, no petition work has been 
possible the past year, and the time has 
been employed in earnest work to build up 
the Vermont W.S. A., and to make a pub- 
lic sentiment favorable to equal political 
rights for women. ‘That the cause is pro- 
gressing and gaining in favor with the 
good and true, is the testimony of its 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





JOINTLESS 
MATTING 


All of our straw mattings are made from 
fresh grass, and imported this season. We 
offer .our entire stock, both at wholesale or 
retail, at 


VERY LOW PRICES 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecial advantages offered by this Bureau. 

_Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
ree. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. Moran, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I 

“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
oflicers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Just Published: 


The Value of American Citizenship 


AS RELATED TO THE 
Education of Woman. 
By HERRICK JOHNSON, D D., 


And one of his finest efforts. 


Per Copy, - 10 Cents, 


Every woman should read it. 


. 
Do You Sing? 
If so, send 10 cents for 3 copies of the brightest 


Temperance music published. 


Send silver or l-cent stamps. 
Address 


LAURA G. FIXEN, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
Ass. Nat. Sup’t. Foreign Work, W. C. T. U, 
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THE CYPRIOT SLAVE. 





BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 





Low lies the coast of Italy, beyond 

The strait that keeps its sands apart from those 
Wild headlands of Sicilian scar and strand— 
Shores laved by ocean tides and Euxine, where 
In meeting, great Chary bdis is their tryst. 
Skies blue, unless ensbrouded by dark clouds 
Of vapor from grim .Etna, where ‘tis famed 

A wounded giant, prisoned, vomits fire. 

*T wae here, two hundred years ago, in gyves 
That bound and bruised the tender flesh, a slave 
From far off Cyprus sat. A lovely copse, 
Whose stately elms and oaks around ber threw 
“Their changing shadows, closed her from the sight 
Of men. 
Or round the olive and the sumach boughs; 
While through the tangle of lush grasses came 
The rumble of the torrent ‘Termini, 

Or now the distant howling of the wolves. 
The Cypriot slave sat tearless in her chains, 
For tears had long refused to calm her soul. 
At last she rose, and peered across the sea; 
The waste of water that was binding her 
More fast and cruelly than fetters could. 

And as she mused of home now desolate— 
That Cyprus of her youth, where once she played 
About her mother, or on sunny days 
Btodd in the fields and ate the fresh sweet grapes 
Whose fame for wine was known o'er mount and dale; 
Or watched the proud Venetian galleys spread 
Their airy sails and sink below the sea;— 

Thus musing all the color left her cheeks, 
As when the twilight glow, upon the pure 
And soft white clouds, fades out and slowly dies. 
A shadder shook the slender frame that bore 
The rich brown curls across her eyes, and let 
Them fall about her shoulders, like the still 
Fresh laurel leaves amid the winter snow. 
The Cypriot slave sank back upon the ledge 
And threw her purple robe avout her feet, 
To hide the clanking shackles from her sight. 
Before her on the grass a flagon stood, 
Ri¢eh wrought of gold and jewels, and « dish 
Whereon ber mistress had choice viands placed. 
Alas, the day that Cosmo's galley came 
And seized its freight of helpless souls! Alas 
The beauty that had made her Cosmo’s gift 
To Duke Ossuna, lord of Sicily! 
The Duke took pity, and with pity close 
Allied is love. The duchess saw, agd wrath 
And envy fired her haughty breast. By stealth 
She had the Cypriot slave in fetters placed 
Beyond his sight, and ordered poison given. 
The poor girl cared for naught, e’en though it be 
From golden bow!s her mistress loved and prized. 
Bhe leaned ber cheek upon her slender band— 
A hand great Phidias would have joyed to see. 
And there the snowy doves in lessening gyres 
Descended, as the flakes from heaven fall; 
And flew about upon the green. ‘The girl’s 
Heart warmed to see they feared her not, and soon 
The tears traced down her cheeks. The birds around 
The gold dish gathered, drinking to their fill, 
And prinked their wings and lifted up their bills 
In gratitude. A moment, and one stopped, 
Then staggered on, and gasping lay before 
Her feet ; a shudder, and the dove was dead. 

O woman's cruelty; revenge! She saw 
The plot; the part she should have played, she saw 
Enacted by the quivering dove. She bowed 
And hid her face and wept, as only once 
Before she bad, when Cosmo's galley came. 

Her eyes were blinded; all her frail thin form 

Was trembling asshe sobbed. The round white arms 
Were wet with tears; half covered by her bair. 
Then cloudy tna gloomed the sky, and still 

She sobbed ; the sunlight wove its path across 

The western waste of sea, and darkness came: 

The Cypriot slave wept on amid the doves. 

Then Duke Ossuna through the tangle heard, 
And quick it touched his heart; he hastened through 
The sumach and the mulberry boughs, and there 
He saw the poisoned flask. His face grew red 
With anger, and anon was calmed in grief. 

**Who does this work ?”’ he said, and stood before 
Her prostrate form; then softly added, “Come, 
My child, why ery you so?” The Cypriot slave 
Looked through her tears and pointed; well he knew 
The cause. The Duke his servant called, and said: 
‘Make ready now my swiftest galley, filled 

With choicest wines and meat; and now in haste.” 
Then turning to the trembling slave, he spoke : 
“‘Arouse, my child; eight days and nights by oar 
And sail, and you once more have liberty 

‘To roam amid the vineyards of your home.” 

‘Two days, and then there came a noble train 
In gold and purple clad, to bow farewell 
To her, a slave set free; and no one there 
Was sadder at her going, yet more glad 
To see the stately galley with her sails 
Sun-lit, and dipping banks of oars, sink down 
Beyond the ocean’s rim, than that true knight, 

The Duke Ossuna, lord of Sicily. 
Cleveland, O. 


eee 
SUNRISE ON THE MARSHES. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 


Vines clung about the mossy rocks, 








In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in my 
sleep; 
Up-breathed from the marshes, a message of range 
and of sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of wild sea-liberties, drift- 
ing, 
Came through the lapped leaves, sifting, sifting, 
Came to the gates of sleep. 
Then my thoughts, in the dark of the dungeon-keep 
Of the Castle of Captives hid in the City of Sleep, 
Up-started, by twos and by threes assembling ; 
The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 
Like as the lips of a lady that falter forth yes, 
Shaken with happiness; 
The gates of sleep stood wide. 


I have waked, I have come, my beloved! 
not abide; 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live-oaks, 
to hide 

In your gospelling glooms,—to be 

As a lover in beaven, the marsh my marsh, and the 
sea my sea. 


I might 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms, 

Ye consciences murmuring faiths under forms, 

Ye ministers meet for each passion that grieves, 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 

Oh, rain me down from your darks that contain me 

Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me,— 

Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet, 

That advise me of more than they bring,—repeat 

Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now brought 
breath 

From the heaven-side bank of the river of death,— 

Teach me the terms of silence,—preach me 

The passion of patience,—sift me, impeach me,— 

And there, ob, there 


As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the 


air 
Pray me a myriad prayer. 


My gossip, the owl,—is it thou 
That out of the leaves of the low-hanging bough, 
As I pass to the beach, art stirred? 
Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 
The tide’s at full; the mareh with flooded streams 
Glimmer, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 
Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 
A rhapsody of morning stars. The skies 
Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 
The marsh brags ten: looped on bis breast they lie. 
Oh, what if a sound should be made! 
But no: it is made: list ! somewhere—mystery, where? 
In the leaves? in the air? 
In my heart? is a motion made; 
’Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on 
shade. 
In the leaves ‘tis palpable; low multitudinons stirring 
Upwinds through the woods; the littl ones, softly 
conferring, 
Have settled my lord’s to be looked for; #0; they are 
still; 
But the air and my heart and the carth are a-thrill,— 
And look where the wild duck sails round the bend 
of the river,— 
And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmera and shades,— 
And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting, 
Are beating 
The dark overbead as my heart beats,—and steady 
and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea— 
(Run home, little streams, 
With your lap-fulls of stars and dreams) ,— 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 
For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 
How merrily flutters the sail! 
And lo, in the East!) Will the East unveil? 
‘The East is unveiled, the Kast hath confessed 
A flush; "tis dead; ‘tis alive; "tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it; nay, "tis abiding, ‘tis unwithdrawn; 
Have a care, sweet Heaven! "Tis Dawn. 


re 


MISS SCAMPER. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


None at the Rappaquah Sulphur Springs 
knew who Miss Scamper was, and few 
cared to know. She came with an old gen- 
tlemun, who registered the pair as “S. 
Seamper and granddaughter, New York 
city.” They. had no servants with them. 
The old man wore a suit of rather rusty 
black, and his trunk, an antique leathern 
conveniency, bore the letters “S. 8.” in 
brass-headed nails, The young woman’s 
trunk—she had but one—was large enough, 
and of modern make, but it was apparent- 
ly not well filled, since she had shown but 
three dresses all the three weeks she had 
remained. One of these, of rich material, 
she wore of evenings; the other two, of 
some washable material, were worn alter- 
nately indaytime She had no jewelry be- 
yond a plain gold brooch. One of the 
eligible young men there said that ‘the 
Seamper has one Sunday-go-to-meetin’ and 
two work-day suits.” for which his neigh- 
bor should have kicked him, but didn’t. 
The eligible young man was looking for 
an eligible mate in the person of Miss Bol- 
sover, the great heiress, whom the society 
paper had said was coming to the Rappa- 
quah; though, as she hadn't come, the 
Brown’s young man of the society paper 
labored under a delusion. The match- 
making dowagers did not fear this modest, 
pretty, and well-cultured young woman, 
for the gilded youth who were also lying 
in wait for Miss Bolsover, much more gild- 
ed, did not dangle in her train. Indeed, 
she had no train. Her business was to look 
after her poor old grandfather, who was 
not in good health, and with whom the 
waters seemed to agree. Didymus Dodd, 
who had scraped an acquaintance with old 
Scamper, as the fellows irreverently called 
him, seemed to be her admirer; but Didy- 
mus was nobody. He was well-made, tall, 
handsome, and of good address; but he 
was only an upper clerk in a Philadelphia 
insurance company. ‘l'o be sure, he would 
be superintendent after January, vice Hig- 
gins, retired and superannuated, and would 
then draw a salary of five thousand a year. 
But no one knew that, and the possible 
good fortune to poor Miss Scamper; and 
had they known, five thousand a year was 
no great matter. So the field was left to 
Miss Scamper and welcome. 

Didymus only began paying attentions 
to Miss Scamper out of courtesy, and be- 
cause no one else did; but the more he saw 
of her the more he liked her, and it ended 
in his being badly hit. As he and she were 
the only impecunious people at the old- 
fashioned resort—the other visitors count- 
ing their dollars well up in the hundred 
thousands—the matter attracted attention, 
and by way of getting both out of the way 
of marriageable sons and daughters, 
scheming mothers lent the affair all the 
quiet encouragement possible. And this 
passed into a more active nature from two 
little incidents that occurred about ten 
days before the end of the two-months* va- 
eation of Didymus. 

There was a Mrs. De Nyse at the springs, 
who was well known as an amateur vocal- 
ist of merit, and whose voice, though a lit- 
tle reedy in the upper notes, had been 
trained so well as to make her worth hear- 
ing. One evening when a few were in the 
parlors her friends besought her to favor 
them, and so on, and she expressed her 
readiness, but there happened to be no ac- 


ting near by with Didymus, looked up, 
and quietly said, ‘‘Perhaps I can serve you 
that way, Mrs. De Nyse.” 

“Can you play at sight, Miss Scamper?” 
inquired Mrs. De Nyse. 

Miss Scamper nodded as-ent and seated 
herself at the piano-forte, and accompanied 
the voice with such good judgment that 
the singer was delighted. 

“f wish I could carry you about with 
me, my dear,” she said. ‘But do you not 
sing? You surely must.” 

**A little.” 

Urged by all around, Miss Scamper, to 
her own accompaniment, sang an aria 
from “11 ‘Trovatore.” Her voice proved to 
be a rich soprano, of full register, clear as 
a silver bell, and admirably cultivated 
There was a moment's pause when she 
had done, as though not to lose a note, and 
then a storm of applause. 

Here was a sensation. Everybody talked 
of her method, and the gilded youth were 
in raptures. ‘Che mamas conferred and 
concluded that Miss Scamper was a mem- 
ber of some church choir or attached to 
some English opera troupe, who kuew? 
But they were civil, There was a party 
going over to Almont, Col. Puarsifall’s 
place, nextday. Would she go? She as- 
sented. Didymus said to her in a low 
voice :— 

“It is a riding party, Miss Scamper. I 
know the best horse in the livery-stable 
here, and if you'll permit me, I°ll secure it 
for you.” 

‘To which she replied in the same tone: 
“Thank you, Mr. Dodd; you are very 
kind; but | have one at command already. 
Get that for yourself ” 

Somewhat rebufled, Didymus colored, 
but she added, *‘ Mine shall not disgrace 
you,” which was a distinct intimation that 
she expected him asescort. ‘The spirits of 
Didymus rose from zero to blood-heat. 

The next morning, as the riders were 
ready to start a groom, known to be one 
of Col. Parsifall’s, rode up leading a mag- 
nificent blooded bay horse, equipped with 
a side-saddle. As they were admiring the 
animal, Miss Seamper, in a neat riding- 
habit, made her appearance. The groom 
took off his hat. Didymus, not a little as- 
tonished, put forth his hand, and the lady 
vaulted to the back of the horse with easy 
grace. The cavaleade set out, Miss Scamp- 
er and Didymus together, and being better 
mounted than the others, were soon at the 
head of the column. 

About a mile from the springs there was 
abarin the way. A lofty tulip-tree had 
been blown down during the night, and had 
fallen across the road, the trunk well up 
on account of the wide roots. Some one 
had already cleared a way by letting down 
fences on the roadside, but Miss Scamper 
did not go around with the rest. She 
faced the trunk, the horse went over, and 
then trotted on. Didymus faced it too. 
Hlis brute got over, but half-stumbled. 
Didymus was country-bred, had ridden 
horses to mill bare-backed, and was a half- 
centaur when a boy; so he brought his 
horse up. 

Miss Scamper smiled approvingly. 
Everybody admired the ease and grace 
with which Miss Scamper managed her 
horse, and Didymus more than every- 
body. 

When they arrived at their destination, 
the party dispersed in the house and over 
the grounds. They found old Scamper 
there. He had gone over before in a car- 
ryall. Almont was the property of Col. 
Almont, and was for sale, with its fine- 
blooded stock of horses and cattle, its fur- 
niture, its library, and everything inthe 
house and around it. The colonel and his 
family were in Europe, and intended to 
stay there while he educated his sons at 
Heidelberg. So he oftered the whole—a 
house that cost $130,000, with all its offices 
of all kinds, stables, palmery, grapery and 
green-houses, furnivure made to order, and 
over 1,200 acres of land in a high state of 
cultivation—*‘ for,” as he said in his letter, 
‘ta mere song.”’ Soit was; but as it was 
set to the tune of $300,000, there were few 
who could render the music. 

They all admired the place. The agent, 
who was there, seized on the Scampers 
and Didymus. to whom he showed every- 
thing and explainedeverything. Didymus 
was amused at this, and whispered to Miss 
Seamper, “He has picked out the only 
three who could certainly not buy it.” 
Miss Scamper, by the twinkle in her eyes, 
evidently appreciated the fun of the situa- 
tion. Then the agent seized old Scamper 
and dragged him off to look at the blood 
horses and imported cattle, leaving Didy- 
mus and the girl together. 

‘*How do you like the place, Mr. Dodd?” 
inquired she. 

‘*Like it, Miss Seamper! Why, it’sa 
garden of Eden; that is, it would be so to 
me, if I had it with an Eve in it.” 

The young lady smiled, and said, “You 
like country life then, Mr. Dodd?” 
**Naturally,” replied Didymus. ‘I lived 
in the country until I was twenty-two. I 
was born and bred there. I should have 





companist. Miss Scamper, who was chat- 





been there yet but for the death of both 





my parents. I went to the city in search 
of fortune. I have done very well for the 
last seven years. and have put a little by; 
but to covet a place like this is like wish- 
ing for the moon.” 

**the country is the place to live in, and 
the city to work in,” said Miss Scamper, 
sententiously. 

“To live in, I grant you, if you have the 
means—a good farm and money to work 
it. Otherwise you toil harder in the coun- 
try than in town, with less comfort and 
less profit.” 

Then they discoursed on rural topics, 
with a marvellous unity of sentiment. 
until the venerable Seamper and the agent 
got back, which was at the time the whole 
party, each with a nosegay furnished by 
the gardener from the greenhouses, was 
ready for a return to the springs. 

‘There were yet two days of the young 
man’s vacation left, when he determined 
to place his fate at Miss Scamper’s dispo- 
sal at the first opportunity. ‘The chance 
came that very night. That evening a 
number were seated on the veranda enjoy- 
ing the moonlight. Miss Scamper sat 
apart from the rest in heavy shadow with 
her grandfather. The old gentleman rose 
when Dodd came, and left. Miss Seamper 
made room for Didymus at her side, and 
the two began to talk of the day's doings. 

**By-the-bye,” said Didymus, **have you 
heard that Almont has been sold?” 

“Yes.” 

*Andto the great heiress, Miss Bolso- 
ver. I wonder if she will keep old maid’s 
hall there?” 

Miss Scamper laughed a low, silvery 
laugh. “I presume she will,” she said, 
‘Sunless she has achanceto marry. Wasn't 
that a sad accident at the mill to-day ?”’ 

“Very. ‘he man has a wife and five 
children. I went over to see how they 
were—to see if they were in pressing need, 
you know; but that partis allright. This 
Miss Bolsover, who must be staying some- 
where near, had been there, and provided 
for all their wants. I suppose, as she has 
bought Almont, she means to play the Lady 
Bountiful here, which is ail the better for 
Micky and his family.” 

“I believe, Mr. Dodd.” said the lady, 
“that you play the part of Lord Bountiful 
sometimes, especially if some poor woman 
left with four children should rouse your 
sympathies.” 

‘How did you know?” he asked. 

‘A little bird told me,” she said. ‘*You 
not only paid Mrs. Grant’s rent, but got 
her eldest boy employment, and then fair- 
ly ran away to avoid her thanks. She 
was full of your praises.” 

‘*But she did not know my pame,” said 
Didy mus. 

‘True. But don't you remember that a 
veiled lady sat there the last time you 
‘ame? That waslI. Iwas in Philadelphia 
on a visit, and looked up Mrs Grant, who 
had been a servant in our family before 
she married. She told me of her troubles, 
and how a stranger had helped her. I 
looked at you well, and when you came 
here I knew you in an instant.” 

Didymus felt his heart flutter. Now 
was the time; but his tongue refused its 
office. After a little pause, Miss Seamper 
said, **I have had a very pleasant time 
here, and am almost sorry that I leave to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” cried Didymus, in des- 
peration, seizing her hand, which was not 
withdrawn. ““O Ruth—Miss Scamper— 
you must have seen” — 

Here he stopped, but the fingers of the 
lady tightened a little in his grasp. A 
friendly cloud passed over the moon, and 
the recess grew darker. 

“IT love you, Ruth, darling,” he mur- 
mured, and drew her unresistingly toward 
him. 

The people on the veranda were too 
busy in conversation to hear a faint sound 
made at the sealing of a compact between 
two foolish young people. But once it 
was all settled, the tongue of Didymus was 
fairly unloosened, and he went on building 
his—their—joint scheme of life. He told 
her of the money he had laid away, and the 
big salary in prospect, and the cosey little 
suburban cottage on the Schuylkill, with 
its acre of ground, that he would be able to 
buy. 

‘‘And there is room for grandfather to 
live with us,” he said. 

“That might not suit him, Didymus,” 
she replied, **though it is kind and thought- 
ful of you. He would prefer his own 
larger house in New York.” 

‘*His larger house!” cried Didymus. “I 
thought he was poor.” 

‘“*Poor! Silas Scamper poor! Why, he 
has a two-third interest in the great bank- 
ing-house of Gould, Silver & Co., New 
York, Paris, and Vienna, though he fig- 
ures outastheCo. He has his own house, 
and a great many more of them.” 

Didymus, in spite of his acceptance, felt 
a gulf yawning somehow. ‘This rich 
banker— 

‘| beg your pardon, Miss Scamper,” he 
said, **but I somehow”’— 

“Yes, Didymus, you believed him poor. 





But why do you call me Miss Seamper? 
Why not Ruth? which is sweeter—from 
you. And then my name is not Scamper 


at all.” 
*“Not Seamper, Rath! Are you not Mr, 
Scamper’s granddaughte ?” 
‘Oh, yes, his only granddaughter, ang 
all the near kin he has. But my nother 
was his only daughter—we are both or. 
phans, Didyiwwus—and of course [ take my 
fathe:‘s name. I hope you won't buy that 
cottage, since you like Almont: 
Ruth Bolsover.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


for Tam 
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ORDINATION OF A WOMAN, 


Rev. Amanda Deyo, on May 13, was or. 
dained as a Universalist minister, accord. 
ing to the usages of that denomination, 
She was installed pastor of the First Uni. 
versalist Church in Poughkeepsie. N, Y, 
Rev. George W. Powell, of Herkimer, 
N. Y., read a hymn written for the occa. 
sion by Dr. Lucy M. Creemer, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Levergne F. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie, read the Scriptures; Rev. Alonzo 
Abbott, formerly pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Poughkeepsie,then read the fol- 
lowing hymn, written by Rev. Phebe A, 
Hanaford for this service: 


Our Father and our Mother, God! 
To Thee we look this day, 

We praise Thy love for all Thy gifts ; 
For all mankind, we pray. 


* 
But chiefly, in this solemn hour, 
We ask Thy help divine, 
For her in whose heart, warm for truth, 
Thine Inner Light doth shine. 


O may she, for the ministry 
Of Truth and Love, to-ciay, 

While set apart by holy rite, 
Be consecrate by Thee. 


Confirm her in the knowledge which 
Shall truest wisdom prove, 

Shine through her words on many a path, 
Baptize her in thy love. 


Her faithful toil for human souls, 
Oh, crown it with success ! 

And when ber holy work is done 
Give peace and blessedness. 

The ordination sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, paster of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, New Haven. 
It was an earnest plea for ‘‘ Woman in the 
Pulpit,” from the text ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches.” (1 Cor, 
14: 34). 

Mrs. Amanda Deyo then entered the 
pulpit accompanied by Rev. Lewis B. 
Fisher, of Rochester, N. Y., the chairman 
of the Committee of Fellowship, Ordina- 
tion and Discipline, who made the ordain- 
ing prayer, during which the hands of the 
clergymen were laid upon the head of 
Mrs. Deyo. Rev. George W. Powell gave 
her the hand of fellowship. with eloquent 
words. Rey. L. B. Fisher made an earnest, 
faithful charge to the pastor, and Rev. 
Mr. Powell a stirring charge to the peo- 
ple. Aftera solo by Mrs, Carrie Mason, 
the newly-ordained pastor gave the bene- 
diction. A large audience was present in 
the spacious church. The pulpit was dee- 
orated with beautiful flowers. 

Mrs. Deyo has resided for many years 
on a farm in the vicinity, with her hus- 
band, Charles Deyo, who is also well 
known as a co-worker in the cause of 
peace and temperance. Both were anti- 
slavery advocates in former days, and 
have been acceptable workers among the 
Quakers. The Universalists of Pough- 
keepsie are to be congratulated upon the 
faecession of such helpers, and all true 
friends of wornan’s rights will wish suc- 
cess to the new pastor. 

—_———__e--o—___—__ 
SILK CULTURE IN NEBRASKA. 


We have received from Miss M. C. Gil- 
more, of David City, Nebraska, an instrue- 
tive little pamphlet on the subject of silk 
culture, which tells in the simplest words 
how to rear silkworms. ‘lhe work is com- 
piled from her own experience, and the 
experience of a few others who have made 
a success of silk culture. According to 
Miss Gilmore, the rearing of silkworms is 
avery remunerative occupation for farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, to whom it is es- 
pecially adapted. The worms can _ be 
reared upon any farm having mulberry 
and osage hedges, which flourish in Ne- 
braska soil. Silk culture is becoming quite 
popular, not only in Nebraska but in other 
States, as it is a very easy and fascinating 
way of making money. According to the 
census of 1880, there were 126 silk fac- 
tories in New York, 47 in Philadelphia, 82 
in New Jersey, and quite a number,in Con- 
necticut. The annual silk product of New 
York is valued at $7,500,000; that of New 
Jersey, $10,000,000; that of Philadelphia, 
$2,600,000; that of South Manchester. 
Conn., where the largest factories are lo- 
cated, is not known. During the year 1885, 
the people of California established a board 
of silk culture to buy up the silk of that 
State, and to promote the silk industry. 
The reward for this is that California is 
about $2,000,000 better off to-day. In 
March of this year, there were sixteen car- 
loads of raw silk sent at one time to New 
York, the value of which was over $1,000,- 
000. So it will be seen that there is a ready 
market at profitable prices for all the silk 
that can be raised. Miss Gilmore says in 
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—— 
ber pamphlet that one ounce of eggs will 

roduce 40,000 worms; half of these 
are females, and will produce, at the low- 
est count, 300 eggs apiece, which makes a 
crop of 150 ounces of eggs. This aggre- 
gates 8750 for eight weeks’ work on an in- 
yestment of five dollars. Such a return as 
this ought to induce every farmer in Ne- 
praska to plant mulberry and osage hedges, 
so that the women of the farm can make 
their spending money with but little exer- 
tion. It beats all other crops in the re- 
turns received. The subject is one that 
will bear investigation by the farmers’ 
wives and daughters of Nebraska.— Omaha 


te ag 
LABORERS’ WIVES. 

The Chicago News refers to the wives of 
laborers as ‘ta class that can neither strike 
nor organize.” It sets forth their disabili- 
ties as follows :— 

“There is a class of people in this coun- 
try who get up at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and who never get back to bed until 
ten or eleven o'clock at night; who work 
without ceasing the whole of that time, 
and receive no other emolument than food 
and the plainest clothing; they understand 
something of tvery branch of economy 
and labor, from finance to cooking ; though 
harassed by a hundred responsibilities, 
though driven and worried, though re- 
proached and looked down upon, they never 
revolt: and they cannot organize for their 
own protection. Not even sickness releases 
them from their posts. No sacritice is 
deemed too great for them to make, and no 
incompetency in any branch of their work 
jsexcused, No essays or books or poems 
are written in tribute to their steadfastness. 
They die in the harness, and are supplanted 
as quickly as may be. 

“These are the housekeeping wives of 
the laboring men. Itis they who get their 
husbands’ breakfast at five o’clock in the 
morning, get the children off to school, do 
the washing, ironing, baking, sewing, 
scrubbing, sweeping, and marketing. car- 
ing all the while for the babies, and doing 
the mending after the husband lies snor- 
ing. They do go to bed, but hardly sleep, 
for nursing children often draw their life 
from them all the night long. 

“What leisure or enjoyment for them? 
What chance for improvement or uplift- 
ing? and what do they think of the eight- 
hour movement? ‘They think it means 
that the calico they now buy for five cents 
will cost eight centa by-and-by; that the 
coal will soon be $7 and $8 aton, and that 
the pittances out of which they now buy 
these will be less before long. Is it a 
pleasure to them that their husbands will 
have two hours more leisure? If the men 
stay at home during that time, the chances 
are the wives will be reproached for what 
is deemed neglect, and that some of the 
children will be whipped. Will the hus- 
bands fetch coal, or black the stoves, or 
take the washing from the line, or go to 
the market? Not for one day out of the 
365. They will irritate them with their 
criticisms, will make the children unhap- 
py, and then leave for some place more 
suited to their selfishness. It sounds hard, 
but it is true, and every woman knows 
that itis true. She knows that there will 
be two hours less in which to earn money, 
and two hours more in which to spend it. 
She knows that her burden will be no 
lighter, and in patient cynicism she awaits 
the result. 

“Are those women striking for eight 
hours? Have they a union to which they 
can appeal against the cruelty of their 
taskmasters? Are eloquent voices raised 
in their behalf? Are there any laws en- 
acted for their benefit? Are there any 
prominent journals advocating their cause? 
What wouid their husbands say if these 
women turned out en masse and voted not 
to work but a certain number of hours 
per day, and demanded that a more right- 
eous division of the income be made here- 
after? 

‘They would doubtless say it was mid- 
summer madness. Is the picture over- 
drawn? Door do not these women receive 
their share? Is working twelve hours a 
day. cooking over hot stoves, scrubbing 
over washtubs, exposing the body to every 
change of our fickle climate, bearing on an 
average one childa year, and making both 
ends meet after the rent is paid and the 
husbands’ beer money is spent, in return 
for food. shelter, and the plainest cloth- 
ing—is this a fair half of the working 
partnership? Is this an equal division of 
labor with an equal distribution of the 
profits? What would some of the men 
who are parading the streets. voluntarily 
out of work and in their best clothes, do if 
they found themselves bound to employers 
by a tie that could not be dissolved, while 
their work was made a thousand times 
more laborious and the hours nearly 
doubled ?"—Chicago News. 

While there is some truth in the above 
statement, we do not at all agree with the 
News as to the bad effect upon the wives of 
laborers of shorter hours of labor by their 
husbands. When the man goes an hour 
later to his work, the woman will rise an 
hour later to get his breakfast. If he re- 
turns home in the evening an hour earlier 
and less weary, he will be less likely to 
scold his wife or abuse the children; more 
likely to fetch coal, bring in the washing 
from the line, or go to market. He will 
acquire more self-respect, and will be less 
likely to waste his wages in drink. 

The wives of mechanics, so far as we 
know, are in hearty sympathy with their 
husbands. ‘They endure with heroie pa- 
tience their share of the hardships and 
privations which the conflict between 
labor and capital imposes upon both. The 
interests of husbands and wives are so 
Closely allied that, as a rule, whatever 
helps the one will benefit both. B. H. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“BOY LOST.” 





BY ADA C. BOWLES. 





(How a little Boston boy was lost in the woods of 
Cape Ann last summer.) 


Such a little fellow, 
Only three years old, 
Nimble as a squirrel 
And “as good as gold.” 
Such a wee bright laddie, 
Eyes like twinkling lights, 
Never shut in daytime, 
Hard to shut o° nights. 


“Papa's gone to g’anpa's, 
Dickie’ll go there too.” 
Bo he piped and ran off; 
And they never knew 
He was not at grandpa’s 
Till the day was dove; 
Then the cry was “Boy lost!" 
How the news did run! 


Telegraphs, telephones, 
Men and dogs and boys, 

All a-hunting far and near, 
Making such a noise. 

Mother, half distracted, 
Could not shed a tear; 

Father calling through the dark, 
“Dickie! Dickie, dear!"’ 


Irish Maggie, full of grief, 
With her lantern, sped 
Far away into the wood, 

Spite of all they said, 
Crying, ‘Dick, where are you? 
Where is Maggie's Dick?” 

Till she heard a little voice, 
“Come and get me, quick.” 


And when she had found him, 
By the great swamp wide, 
Maggie took him in her arm 
And sat down and cried. 
But she too was lost then, 
In that woody wild, 
Till they heard her calling, 
“Tl have found the child!” 


Oh, what joyful tidings! 
Through the dark and gloom 

How the words went ringing 
To his mother’s room! 

Then her tears like showers 
Fell and fell again, 

And his father’s voice shook 
As he thanked the men. 


But it was a long mile 
Maggie bore the boy, 

Ere they reached the cottage 
Now so full of joy. 


“Tell us what you did, Dick, 
When it grew 60 dark?” 

“Why, I called, ‘Come get me!’ 
But you didn’t hark ; 

And I called, ‘My Maggie, 
Come get little Dick!’ 

Then I went fas’ asleep 
On a little stick.” * 


* His own words, 
—Christian Leader. 





—_—____-_-¢--o— 


JESSIE’S GREAT FRIGHT. 


It was about a very small kitten that 
Jessie’s great fright came. And I must 
tell you first a little about those kittens. 
If you could only have seen them as they 
were brought in from the barn in a basket! 
Four of them, lying on a piece of old car- 
pet with their old mammy—she purring 
and giving once in a while a motherly lit- 
tle ‘Mmmm!’ when they stirred. 

“Four babies!” exclaimed Jessie, in 
great delight. ‘I wonder if she’s four 
times as happy with them as you are with 
me, mamma?” 

Mamma thought not, as she gave Jessie 
a hug and a kiss just where the pretty 
light curls parted on her forehead. But 
Jessie thought she must be, as she made 
arrangements for making the precious lit- 
tle family as comfortable as possible. She 
brought her doll’s walnut bedstead, high 
ut the head and almost big enough for a 
real baby, and made it up with a clean 
spread and lace-trimmed pillows. Then 
Madam Puss was carefully removed to it, 
and her little black treasure and her gray- 
and-white pet and her vellow-and-black- 
and-white beauty and her cunningest- 
in-the-whole-world white-with-just-a-tiny- 
spot-on its-tail darling were lovingly laid 
beside her. 

Any one would think she might have 
considered herself a well-off cat, as Jessie 
softly lifted her head and placed a pillow 
under it, and then carried away the old 
basket. But there is no accounting fora 
cat’s tastes. When Jessie got back, she 
met her at the door, with the gray-and- 
white dangling from her mouth, and she 
trotted off to the barn before Jessie could 
eatch her, to find her old quarters. The 
little girl carried her back in great dismay, 
settling her again as cosily as before, but 
she found she had her hands full. 

For half the day that cat kept jumping 
up every little while, trying to carry off a 
kitten. Later she seemed to make up her 
mind that if she had to submit to lying on 
a clean little bed, instead of an old carpet, 
she would do it in a proper spirit; so she 
lay still and took Jessie’s petting as if she 
felt she deserved it all, and a great deal 
more. And when at night the family was 
taken out to the basket in the barn, she 
was back again in five minutes, carrying 
the yellow-and-black-and-white. 

Well, the kittens grew every day bigger 
and prettier and cunninger. Their eyes 
opened and they crawled, and then stum- 
bled and tumbled about with uncertain lit- 
tle footsteps. They rolled overeach other, 
clawed each other, and disrespectfully 





played with their mother’s tail. They 
were around in every corner and in every- 
body’s way when Jessie had her great 
fright. It was just at twilight, when all 
were gathering for tea, that a dreadful 
scream was heard. Every one ran to see 
if the house was on fire or a burglar was 
getting in, or a window had fallen down 
on Jessie. 

“What is it? What's the matter, Jessie?” 

“Oh! oh!! oh!!! It’s smashed—I know 
it is!” 

‘**What, dear? Your hand? your foot? 
Tell mamma what ails you.” 

“Oh, it’s dead! it’s dead! 
it” 

**Killed what, Jessie?” 

“A kicty. I stepped on it—hard. It 
felt soft and gave one squeak, and it hasn't 
squeaked sgain, so I know it’s dead.” 

‘Dear! dear!” said Aunt Maria Jane. 
“I knew something would happen to those 
kittens—always under foot.” 

*Poor little kitty! Poor little girl!” 
said Jessie’s mamma, putting her arms 
around her and trying to comfort her 
while some one brought a light. 

Then everybody went on a kitten-hunt. 
The yellow-and-black-and-white and the 
gray-and-white were asleep in a little lump 
on the hearth-rug; the black was curled 
up in Aunt Maria Jane’s work basket. 
Somebody stepped on something soft in a 
corner, and jumped as it squeaked. 

‘That's it!” screamed Jessie. ‘It's that 
dear little white one!” 

But no. For just then the little white 
tail with the spot on it was seen peeping 
out of Jessie’s hood, into which its owner 
had crept foranap. Papa held down a 
lamp to see what the soft thing was which 
had squeaked so like a kitten. 

“Oh, it’s my rubber ball!” cried Jessie. 
—Companion. 


That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as ‘that tired feeling,’ 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smumons, Colioes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. ¥. 


Purifies the Blood 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call fer 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrving 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa ‘Telephone number 7232. 
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CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS sts. 


for HEALTH, 
NOMY. 
BEST 2c exci: 
Buttons at front instead 
of Clasps, 
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oe tld lemging egnllsct 
FERAIS BROS, tavafctare 


81 White St..N W YORK. 













For the Relief and Cure of 


KCENICS ier cmos 
LIVER Mites. “any lady can take these 
Pl LLS ee PSS Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA SERVE. “O86, and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





‘Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- CLEAN, SAFE, 


er, cheaper than an 

ow am age ~ A QUICK, SURE. 
. 
t 






coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing } 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C0., 
146 High St., Boston, 





Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 








me BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
satisfaction. 


INGLY, and gives universal 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold I all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY FE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above ereeet and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Ombination Garments A Specialty. 


p\ We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suita, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suite ere Unehrinking. We 
warrant good fitting aud“ comfortable 
yarments, 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
tine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIKST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, No. 


5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
Teaches Possible Painless P: 
nancy and Parturition. Trea 
Neuralgia, 
Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, etc., etc. 
MOST POPULAR 


4 LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book that 










A Book 


pth can be put in the hands of a 
Woman, girl or woman.” 
Cloth, $200) 


Sample 
ACENTS.": 
Very best terms to @ Free. 


Morocco, 2.755 
Supplement to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. Mee E. R. SHEPHERD. $1.00. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


X or. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 
PRIMITIVE Philosophy 


structions in the 
MIN D-CU RE jee pone ae ‘of the Mind Cure. 
i Book 
oid. oe HEALTH i: FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
6! LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences om 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. ‘The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactie 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 

For Course of Lecturen.....0....se+seeseee% e 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance)........-+..+++ . 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ............. 6.00 
Demonstrator'’s Fee, payable but once.. 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part .... 3.00 
Se Blea ccececseessere cones + 0.06 


For further particulars and Catalogues, addrese the 
Registrar, Dx. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. bas studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
= « a as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su rters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Le : 
&e., — be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Bt., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, aleo- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M.D., 
Pepperell, Mase. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in thie Guay e require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional 
years’ course is established by which the pb a 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. a 





three years’ graded course of instruction is 
in winter and ering terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Leneumn, y, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PrResipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical Collewe of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 

day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. 8 o> Nag 
twee 

study, 











commences about March 1, and continues 1 
The requirements for admission, the course of 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 


ous colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 

Home and Day School for Girls and Y 
Women. Offers a full Oy ay with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work eseen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catal dd the Principal. 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston U1 
and Newnham Cellege, Cambridge, England. 


RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi. 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 

















Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
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(Continued from Fifth Page.) 
friends. Somuch progress has been made 
during the three years of existence of 
the Vermont Association that we may at 
this time well ‘thank God and take cour- 
age.” Especial effort has been made dur- 
ing the past year to circulate literature 
upon the subject, in as many towns as pos- 
sible. Of the methods employed to ac- 
complish this end, none have proven more 
satisfactory than distribution through the 

ost-oflices. Leaflets have been distributed 

n over seventy towns, and it is hoped that 
before the close of the year, every town in 
the State may be reached with this gospel 
of equal rights. Petitions for municipal 
suffrage, to be presented to the next Leg- 
islature, are now ready, and faithful ones 
in many of the towns will soon cheerfully 
take up the laborious work of circulating 
them. 

The annual meeting held at Danby was 
full of interest and promise. At that meet- 
ing it was made possible to fill out the list 
of vice-presidents in all save three of the 
fourteen counties of the State, and to add 
to the board of officers a finance committee. 
The officers and many of the local com- 
inittees of towns are doing effective service 
for the cause. There is perhaps no more 
encouraging feature of the work than the 
determined spirit of the workers. Having 
burned the bridges behind them, they have 
come to stay till victory is gained. Be- 
lieving that God is leading, it becomes His 
cause, and, because His, it must succeed. 

The past year, as heretofore. the Asso- 
ciation has received substantial tokens of 
friendly interest from the N. E. W. 3S. A. 
To our annual meeting valuable aid was 
sent in the person of Rey. Ada C. Bowles, 
who added much to the interest of the 
meeting. Later, a donation of four thous- 
and leaflets has been received from the 
same source. Rey. D. P. Livermore has 
also contributed a generous number of 
copies of his admirable reply to Dr. Dex- 
ter’s objections to woman suffrage. A 
petition to Congress, signed by all the 
members of the Executive Committee, has 
been forwarded to that body, asking for a 
16th amendment forbidding disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. 

Numerous letters have been sent to our 
senators and representatives in Congress 
asking them to favor this Amendment,and 
to disfavor the disfranchisement of the 
women of Utah. Efficient help has been 
rendered our work during the year, by the 
presence with us of Rey. Annie H. Shaw 
and Rey. Ada C. Bowles. Miss Shaw came 
in the summer, and her lectures in the 
State awakened new interest in the cause, 
and accomplished much good. Mrs. 
Bowles has taken two trips since our an- 
nual meeting. Nobly did she brave the 
floods, and perils by the way occasioned 
by them, in carrying on her work. Mrs. 
Bowles presented a phase of the subject, 
which in Vermont is as convincing as any, 
—the expediency of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment for the furtherance of the temper- 
ance cause. Her lecture *‘Woman and 
‘Temperance”’ was given under the aus- 
pices of several of the loval W. C. 'T. 
Unions. It wasreceived with much favor. 
Everywhere our sisters were most accep- 
table to the people as speakers, and the 
fruit of their work remains. While re- 
porting that the W. 5S. A. has thus aided 
the work of the W. C. 'T. U., it is but just 
to state that during the present month this 
friendliness has been reciprocated. Some 
of the local Unions have invited their 
speakers to present the woman suffrage 
phase of the subject. In response to these 
invitations Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in a 
recent visit to the State, rewarded the 
courage of these more progressive ladies 
by presenting the subject with the wisdom 
and skill so peculiar to herself. She has 
thrown insome of her masterly strokes for 
our righteous cause. 

We have thus far reported the onward 
movements in Vermont. An _ ancient 

»rophet, in describing the erring people of 
iis time, made the pathetic lament,—*'like 
people, like priest.”” This language fit- 
tingly applies to the people of our State in 
too many instances, as regards the blind 
prejudice that has prevailed toward woin- 
an’s enfranchisement. Not the ignorant 
alone, but persons of rare gifts and large 
information on other subjects, have utterly 
neglected this subject. Many of our sister 
States have been diligently improving the 
morning hours of ‘**woman’s century” in 
seed-sowing, and are now rewarded by 
having the cause defended by such brave 
and chivalrous men as Senators Hoar, 
Blair, Palmer, and others of like type. The 
Miriams all over the land are singing their 
praises. Neglect of the subject in Ver- 
mont has borne its fruit also. Our hon- 
ored and able Senator Edmunds, during 
the present session of Congress, has made 
so unwarrantable an attack upon the vested 
rights of women as to awaken the slum- 
bering sense of justice of all friends of 
liberty and right. We refer to that section 
of the Senator’s Utah bill which proposes 
to punish with perpetual disfranchisement 
all the women of Utah, Mormon and Gen- 
tile, who now or ever may hereafter reside 
in the Territory. ‘This wholesale remand- 
ing to serfdom of the innocent women of 
Utah, making them the scapegoats for the 
sins of men, is a kind of legislation that ill 
becomes the civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is looked upon with great dis- 
favor, even by those who do not claim to 
be friends of woman suffrage. 

Indeed, were it possible that regrets 
could expiate the wrong done the women of 
Utah, and the cause at large, enough have 
been expressed to accomplish such a re- 
sult. But while some of the friends of 
women's enfranchisement in other States 
see in this act only wilful opposition to the 
cause in general, those who are familiar 
with the prejudices that have prevailed in 
Vermont are able to view the action in a 
somewhat more charitable light. That 
Senator Edmunds has given the subject too 
little careful thought is apparent. But as 
all wisdom is acquired at some cost, and as 
experience is the best of teachers, unless 

great confidence has been sadly misplaced, 
this mistake will lead our senator to an in- 








vestigation of the whole subject, and in the 
days to come a noble reparation will be 
made. But whether this prophecy prove 
true or otherwise, good has already been 
secured to the cause through this unfortu- 
nate event. It has arrested the attention 
of very many who had before been indif- 
ferent to the subject. This public demon- 
stration of unjust discrimination agaiust 
women as a class goes farther toward 
awakening an interest in the cause of equal 
rights than any amount of agitation on the 
possibility of such injustice. A brighter 
day for our cause is dawning in Vermont. 
Good and true men, here as elsewhere, will 
be found, are already found, who will join 
the brave “Knights of the New Chivalry” 
who are laboring to remove the fetters 
that have so loug bound their sisters, and 
to give them the opportunity to be, aud to 
do, all that God would have them, and all 
that men so proudly claim for themselves. 
All honor to men who are broad and noble 
enough to trust woman with her own God- 
given birthright! 

We send our warmest greetings to 
N. E. W. S. A., a8 you assemble to cele- 
brate the eighteenth birthday of the noble 
Association that has given the gospel of 
equal rights to the world. Our delegate, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, the bearer of this re- 
port, will, we trust, return to us richly 
laden with good things to distribute to 
those who can only be with you in spirit. 

Yours for purer laws,when woman shall 
no longer be the subject and man the ruler, 

LAURA MOORE, 


Secretary Vermont W. S. A. 


CONNECTICUT REPORT. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins, of Hartford, Ct., 
delegate from the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association, made a report which 
will appear next week. 

LETTER FROM MRS. CHACE, 

The following letter was read from Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, President of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association : 


VALLEY FALLS, R. I., May 25, 1886. 

. » « We would gladly be at your meet- 
ing in Boston. But this week, to-morrow, 
our Legislature holds its three days’ ses- 
sion in Newport. Our bill will come up, 
we know not at what hour. So we must be 
here, to watch and wait, and speak or 
write a word as the occasion demands. 

Yours affectionately, E. B. CHACE. 

A report of the work in Rhode Island 
was made by Mrs. Brewster, Secretary of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, as follows :— 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 

The vantage ground oecupied by the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
one year ago has been maintained. No 
backward steps have been taken. There 
is a quiet broadening of thought and deep- 
ening of conviction in the State regarding 
questions that pertain to the advancement 
of women, especially such as find a natu- 
ral exponent in the right of suffrage. 
Rhode Island, though moving slowly and 
cautiously, yet moves along the line which 
characterized her founding, and the day 
will surely come when, recognizing the 
principles of equal justice and equal privi- 
lege for all her citizens, she will declare a 
decision in favor of suffrage for women. 

‘The methods pursued by the Association 
this year have been the usual ones of pub- 
lic meetings, the circulation of petitions 
and * suffrage literature, quiet discussion, 
and personal appeal. ‘The meetings ad- 
dressed by Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Fret- 
well, Mary F. Eastman, Miss Pond, Mrs. 
Shattuck, Rev. Mr. Pitblado, Julia Ward 
Howe, and others, have helped men and 
women to see more clearly their relation 
to this subject, to establish a less preju- 
dived public sentiment, to pile back by the 
wayside stones of difficulty, and to give a 
right onward impulse. 

The discussion of questions pertaining 
to labor and eapital by able, thoughtful 
men among us during the year, has tended 
to increase thought upon the bettering of 
conditions of life for men and women, and 
so indirectly has promoted this subject. 
For what does the woman suffrage move- 
ment meanif not a practical endeavor to 
benetit humanity? ‘lhe claims upon the 
ground of taxation without representation 
have been well brought out in a paper by 
vne of our own women. It shows conclu- 
sively that justice requires that sixty-nine 
million dollars of Rhode Island’s wealth 
(aside from that held in corporations or 
earned as wages), now in the hands of 
women and paying taxes for public good, 
should be represented by its lawful owners. 

We do not like to speak of our deficien- 
cies. Yet our Association lacks one es- 
sential thing to the easy and successful 
‘arrying on the work of education, and the 
concentrating and crystallizing of forces in 
securing the ballot, viz.: local organiza- 
tion. ‘The W. C. ‘I’. Union has a net-work 
of societies spread over the State, each 
corner feeling the influence of the whole 
organization. A little has beeu attempted 
this year in this direction, and, no doubt, 
more will be done another year. Women, 
and men too, are understanding the mean- 
ing of this question better, are desiring to 
be more familiar with it, and are recogniz- 
ing its importance. 

The circulation of petitions, an educa- 
tive power of no small value, has been at- 
tended to with care and fidelity. ‘This has 
resulted ina large number of signatures 
and an increase of the names of those who 
are acknowledged leaders of thought,— 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, teachers. 
Early in the year a copy of a petition was 
sent by the president, Mrs. Chace, to near- 
ly every postmaster in the State, with the 
request for co-operation in its circulation. 
This was followed by a letter of encour- 
agement from the secretary, accompanied 
with a suggestive leaflet. The responses, 
so far as returned, were unexpectedly 
gratifying. Some women did faithful, 
sacrificing service with the petitions, and 
will have their reward. In due time these 
were presented to the General Assembly 
and referred to a joint special committee, 
of which Thomas W. Chace, of East 





Greenwich, was chairman for the Senate, 
and Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., for the House. 
At the hearing courteously given, able 
speakers—Mrs. Chace, Mr. Fretwell, Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. Bowditch, and Rev. Mr. 
Hinckley — presented arguments, facts, 
and persuasions. Early in March the 
committee returned a favorable report, 
and recommended the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

In view of the number and character of the 
signers of the various petitions, your Committee 
believe that the voters of the State should have 
an opportunity to express their wishes upon the 
matter, and therefore recommend the passage of 
the accompanying resolution by the General As- 
sembly. 

Be it enacted by the General Assem)ly as follows : 

Resolved, A majority of all the members elect- 
ed to each house of the General Assembly con- 
curring herein, that the following article be pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
State, and that the Secretary of State cause the 
same to be published and printed, copies thereof 
to be distributed in the manner provided in Ar- 
ticle XIII. of the Constitution, 

ARTICLE. 

Women shall have the right to vote in the elec- 
tion of all civil officers and on all questions in all 
legal town, district, or ward meetings, subject to 
the same qualifications, limitations, and condi- 
tions as men. 

This was adopted almost unanimously 
by both the Senate and the House. ‘This 
Association is proud of the men who voted 
“aye,” and honors them for their act. 
The approval of this action to submit an 
amendment to the constitution, giving 
women a right to vote, on the same condi- 
tions as men, to the consideration of the 
voters of the State, is contidently expect- 
ed at the session of the General Assembly 
which this day convenes at Newport. In 
view of the interest in this decision, some 
of our leading workers are detained from 
this annual gathering. 

In case of this approval being given, 
and the question thus permitted to be 
voted upon in November next, there will 
be needed the support of the New Eng- 
land Association and of individual suf- 
fragists everywhere. For does not the 
right of suflrage granted to women in 
Rhode Island mean suffrage in all these 
United States, in the sisterhood of which 
this small State will continue to occupy 
no insignificant or unimportant place? It 
will be a grand year in Rhode Island’s his- 
tory if to the record so gloriously made on 
constitutional prohibition she shall add 
another of such vital importance to that, 
and one no less honorable. 

‘The continued devotion of our honored 
president, Elizabeth B. Chace, who for so 
many brave years has stood an advocate 
of this cause, is worthy of mention. Her 
enthusiasm, supported by a band of earn- 
est co-laborers, with the blessing of God, 
keeps the interest and work of the Asso- 
ciation moving onward. It is hoped that 
she may soon be able to rejoice in the tri- 
umph of the cause so dear to her. 

‘Trusting that this annual session of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation may be the precursor of great 
good, this report is respectfully sub- 
mitted. M. M. BREewsTeR, 


Secretary I. I. W. S. A. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone and Miss Cora Scott 

Pond made the 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made a report, already 
in part published in the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts W. 5. A., with a statement 
of the recent Legislative vote on the mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage bill. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond reported the work 
of the year in Massachusetts, in forming 


Leagues and getting up meetings. New 
leagues have been formed in Boston, 


Quincy, Weymouth, and Roxbury respec- 
tively; making thirty-nine leagues and 
clubs in all. Eighty-two meetings have 
been held between September and June. A 
little over half of the expenses for these 
meetings has been paid by the local collec- 
tions aod memberships, amounting to $1,- 
075. The average attendance has been 250, 
more than double last year’s attendance. 
‘The plan for the State work this year has 
been to strengthen the societies already 
formed, and to add new members to the 
State Association. Between 400 and 500 
new names have been added to its mem- 
bership, making in all 1,500 names on its 
books. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke briefly, 
making especial reference to the recent 
hearing at the State House for the legal 
protection of young girls. ‘The lack of 
such protection is the strongest possible 
evidence of the need of the ballot in the 
hands of women. 

8. C. Fay, of Southboro’, offered a reso- 
lution recognizing the valuable aid and co- 
operation rendered the suffrage cause by 
prohibition and reform movements, which 
was referred to the business committee. 
Elder Munsey (Christian), of Washington 
‘Territory, testified to the good results of 
woman suffrage there. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
H. B. Blackwell, for the Business Com- 
mittee, reported the following 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at this its eighteenth annual meeting, reiter- 
ates its demand for the immediate and uncon- 
ditional enfranchisement of women. 

Resolved, That full municipal suffrage for 
women by statute, being within the control of 
the - Legislatures, should be our first de- 
mand. 

We congratulate the Suffragists of Maine and 
Vermont upon the increased activity of their 
State Societies; we congratulate the Sutlragists 
of Connecticut upon the passage for the second 
time of a school suffrage law by their House of 
Representatives ; we rejoice in the adoption of a 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment in 
Rhode Island by two successive Legislatures, 
and its probable submission by a third; we are 
encouraged in Massachusetts by more numerous 
public meetings with increased attendance, by 
the organization of more local Leagues, and by a 





further gain since last year in legislative votes; 
we welcome the recent adoption of municipal 
woman suffrage by the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, and the legal right of women to practise 
law just established in the State of New York. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to the 
Representatives of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, who have voted for woman 
suffrage in their State Legislatures during the 
past year, and to the men of New Brunswick for 
their manliness in extending suffrage to women 
unsought. 

Resolved, That the most imperative of all polit- 
ical questions is the establishment of a republican 
form of government, therefore the friends of 
woman suffrage should use every means in their 
power to secure the election of worthy candidates 
for Governor, Legislature or Congress, irrespec- 
tive of party, who are in favor of woman suffrage. 

We thank the United States Senate for estab- 
lishing by a two-thirds vote the right of the wom- 
en of Washington Territory to take part in the 
formation of its State Constitution, and we also 
thank the members of committees of both Houses 
of Congress who have recently made able min- 
ority reports in favor of woman suffrage. 

Whereas, in every New England State, the 
laws for the protection of young girls are inade- 
quate, therefore we urge an active effort by suf- 
fragists in each State to have the “age of con- 
sent” raised as nearly as possible to that of legal 
majority, also to secure a stringent law for the 
punishment of s. duction where an adult of either 
sex corrupts a minor, and 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to Sen- 
ator Elijah A. Morse for his stand in the Senate 
upon this question. 

Resolved, ‘That the persistent efforts of mem- 
bers of the various temperance and labor organ- 
izations, State and National, for the enfranchise- 
ment and equal rights of the women of the United 
States, receive the hearty approval and God- 
speed of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That, as the drama teaches by illus- 
tration, we recommend the writing of woman’s 
rights plays, and we instruct our Executive Com- 
mittee to offer $50 for the best, $25 for the second 
best, and $15 for the third best accepted play. 

Resolved, in That the decease of Julia E, 
Smith, of Connecticut, Abraham Paine, of Rhode 
Island, Harvey Howes, of Vermont, William 
Johnson and Jesse B. Wheeler, of Massachu- 
setts, the cause of woman suffrage has lost true 
and valued friends. 

The resolutions were read, considered, 
and adopted. 

Officers for 1887 were elected as follows: 

OFFICERS. 

President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents—Massachusetts—Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. Che- 
ney, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Abby W. May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Abby Kelley Foster, Mrs. E. H. Church, Maria 
S. Porter, Miss Julia Baxter, Samuel E. Sewall, 
Senator George I’. Hoar, Ex-Governor William 
Claflin, Ex-Governor John D. Long, Hon. Josiah 
G. Abbott, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
William I. Bowditch, Rey. Samuel May. Maine 
—Revy. Henry W. Blanchard, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, Sarah W. Devoll, M.D. New Hampshire 
—Miss Bessie Bisbee Hunt. Vermont — Mrs. 
Charles Reed, Miss Laura Moore. Rhode Island 
—Mrs. S. E. H. Doyle, Rev. Fred A. Hieck- 
ley. Connecticut—Judge Joseph Sheldon, Miss 
Frances Ellen Burr. 

Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—John L. Whiting. 

Executive Committee—Chairman—Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Mary F. East- 


man. Maine—Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Mrs. 
O’Brien. New Haimpshire— Mrs. Armenia 8. 
White. Vermont—Mrs. M. L. ‘I’. Hidden, Mrs. 


A.D. Chandler. Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace. Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 


Mr. Blackwell said that the withholding 
of the ballot is the greatest injustice; that 
while the government is solely in the hands 
of men it is a class legislation, an aristoe- 
racy of sex. Purity, temperance, the 
safety of children, and care of the sick 
and insane, will not be properly considered 
until American women are allowed to 
vote. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincey, dep- 
recated the position of some men of learn- 
ing but little knowledge; who know more 
of the condition of Greek women than of 
those of their own country. All the great 
questions of the day, covered by the uni- 
versal cause of humanity, are also covered 
by the woman suffrage question. 

tev. Ada C. Bowles gave an account of 
her investigations in the police stations of 
Boston. In one of these stations 1,784 
women were confined last year, and slept 
on hard floors with no female attendant, 
while over 5,000 women were arrested for 
drunkenness in Boston during the year. 
Is this the civilization of Massachusetts to- 
day ? Every woman in the Sherborn prison 
was primarily brought there through 
drunkenness. Have we as women no re- 
dress? Could not we, if vested with the 
power of the ballot, change this state of 
affairs on the temperance question? 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said she had 
never before so deeply felt. the deep injus- 
tice toward woman of not giving her a 
voice as to the legal and moral safety of 
her own children. The latent convictions 
of the men and women of this Common- 
wealth need to be aroused as to the im- 
portance of the suffrage question in rela- 
tion to the welfare of children, as well as 
on the question of temperance. 

Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of Abington, ex- 
pressed the hope that women will be given 
the direction of all matters regarding the 
home. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
——_——_- -e*oeo es 

“T HAVE no appetite,” complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, 
and enables the stomach to perform its duty. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—On Saturday, 
May 29, Annual Meeting at Wesleyan Hall. Business 
meeting, for members only, 10 A.M. Public meeting 
atll A. M. Club lunch at 1 P. M. 








A lady desires a position as Companion to a 
young !ady, an aged person, or will take charge of an 
invalid and give massage treatment. No objection to 
travelling. Address R. 8. C., Womaa’s Journal 
Otlice. 


Buttonholes nade in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4, 





SAMPLE CAKE 
Cobb’s Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps, 
A. H. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch St.,, 
Boston, Mass, 





““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of Mugig 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with smal} 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for ove—pagg 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER,” 
Any person car play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know}. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N, y° 
qumeites pose ———_——$— | 

VASSAR COLLECE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
A full eollege course for women, with special ang 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Co}. 


lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy. 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


BRYN MAWR, PA, Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics, 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His. 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date, 
For Program, address as above. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY> 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a four-button, embroidered 
Suede Glove ; Price $1. 
Six-button Mosquetaire Suede; Price 81. 











TEACHERS 


And others interested are reminded that DITSON 
& CQO. publish many attractive things in the way of 


Music for Commencement and 
Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, easy, and 
very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, 


Which are most appropriate for summer. 





A Merry Company, or Cadets’ Picnic, (55 cts.). 
{just out} by Collin Coe. Easy and brilliant. Will 
please the boys by its pretty military character, 

School Festival," (25 cts.), by C.J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 

Quarrel Among Flowers, (52 cts.), by Schoeller, 

Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.), by N. B. Sargent. 

Twin Sisters, (40 cts.), by Saroni. 

Hour in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller, 

Fostival of the Rose, (25 cts.) by J. C. Johnson, 
The above five Cantatas are quite ‘at home” in 

flower time, may be learned in a very few days, may 

be given in the best style with the aid of a few bushes 
and flowers for decoration, and add so decidedly to 
the pleasure of the last days of school as to be well 
worth the trouble of learning and giving. 

Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to try 
the beautiful 

New Flower Queen, (60 cts.), by G. F. Root, or 
evel 

The Haymakers, (#1), by the same author, 

Send at any time for lista and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 

For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms, 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 

And first-class dealers generally. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, of 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in mapy new and beautiful patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
__MAMILTON PLACE._ 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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